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CHAPTER XIX. 


LADY HATHERLEY. 


ISS DALLAS to be Lady Hatherley!” “That girl!” “A 
governess!” ‘Perhaps an adventuress!”  ‘“ Beautiful.” 

“I never admired her.” ‘Sir John has better taste.” ‘Sir John must 
be in his dotage.” ‘She’s magnificent.” ‘“ Very bad style.” “Clever, 
too, by Jove.” “A. flippant intriguer.” ‘You are prejudiced.” 


“You are blinded.” ‘You are jealous.” ‘‘Of what, I should like: 
to know?” 

Thus in a crescendo of horror; with a chorus of depreciation ;. 
was the astounding news of Sir John Hatherley’s impending marriage: 
received by the inhabitants of Elmsleigh. 

To say that Mrs. Hatherley, and Flossie with her, nearly went out 
of their minds, is but feebly to describe the height, depth and extent 
of their amazed exasperation. Mrs. Hatherley came out in quite a 
new character, so extraordinary was the activity which she displayed 
in going from house to house, pouring into the ears of her acquaint- 
ances the various innuendoes and suggestions concerning Gertrude 
once conveyed to her by Mrs. Chandos-Fane, now Mrs. Burton. 

Not all her angry spite, however, could give her the courage to 
remonstrate with Sir John; but she did try to convey to Mark the 
essence of Mrs. Burton’s communications. Needless to say, she tock 
nothing by the move. Mark asked a few sharp questions which 
scattered Mrs. Hatherley’s wits, and demonstrated the insufficiency 
of her information. Coldly remarking then that accusations so grave 
required some stronger proof before they could be even considered, 
far less believed, he dismissed the subject, and maintained unbroken 
the attitude of courteous reserve which he had assumed from the first 
moment of learning his father’s intentions. Mark could not be ex- 
pected to welcome these with any cordiality; nor did he; but his 
fastidious disinterestedness made him shrink from all appearance of 
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protest. He treated Gertrude with a grave and even kindly deference . 


that compelled her reluctant gratitude. It was owing to his influence, 
unconsciously exercised over her, that she bore herself in these days 
with a graceful and new humility which went a long way towards 
disarming hostile criticism. Like many people of quick tact, she 
was very far indeed from being thoroughly insincere. Her mobile 
mature was too responsive to various moods for that. She felt as 
well as saw what other people were feeling; every quality in her— 
violence, generosity, selfishness, benevolence—was partly spontaneous, 
partly deliberate ; and it was the very complexity of nature in her, 
resulting from all this, which made half her power to charm. A 
narrower soul than hers would not have appreciated Mark’s high- 
mindedness; a nobler one would have been forced by it into a 
‘enunciation of personal aims. But Gertrude Dallas remained at 
«nce both calculating and grateful. In her dreams of the future, 
Mark played a prominent part. She intended to do a great deal for 
him ; and already had a foretaste of the exultation she should feel in 
compelling his recognition of her power. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Hatherley had nothing for it but to wait with 
such patience as she could muster for the day of Mrs. Burton’s 
return from her fortnight’s wedding tour. She confidently believed 
“that this would also be the hour of her triumph. Mrs. Burton would 
‘tell what she knew of Gertrude’s past; and the credit which had 
been denied to Mrs. Hatherley would be accorded to her. 

Never were well-founded expectations more bitterly disappointed. 
Ideas in Mrs. Burton’s mind bobbed up and down with the rapidity 
-and impartiality of peas in boiling-water. This was especially the 
case when any novelty excited her; and just now between Mr. Bur- 
ton and wedding presents, new dresses and congratulatory visits, her 
life was .a series of novelties. Under these circumstances, it was 
just a chance which impulse might come uppermost in her. Mrs. 
Burton in the morning was as capable of snubbing Miss Dallas as in 
‘the afternoon she was capable of adoring her ; it all depended upon 
vthe aspect of the question which good-humour and self-interest or ill- 
‘humour and self-absorption combined to present to her. The first of 
these connections was predominant in her on the day when she 
heard the news of Sir John’s engagement. A quarter of an hour 
later saw her in the drawing-room of The Limes. And just as Mrs. 
Hatherley, enchanted to see her, had opened her lips for her now 
habitual plaint, and Flossie’s eyes were already suffused with the dew 
of coming tears, Mrs. Burton took the breath out of both of them by 
sweetly smiling, and asking with the liveliest interest, for “ dear Sir 
John” and “the beautiful bride-elect.” 

On a sign from the speechless Mrs. Hatherley, her daughter limply 
rang the bell, and Gertrude was produced from the library. Mrs. 
Burton immediately folded her in her arms, and asked if she had not 
al:vays prophesied for her a destiny in accordance with her merits. 
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‘I dare say you did,” replied Gertrude, with one of her subtle 
smiles, “but I am not quite sure that you always considered my 
merits very striking. Did you?” 

‘** My dear child, you surely know me by this,” said Mrs. Burton. 
You are, you must be, aware that I abhor flattery. My sincerity 
often forbids me to say what I think for fear of being misinterpreted. 
But how could I ever have been animated by any sentiments but 
those of affectionate interest towards the bosom-friend of my darling 
daughter? Dear Winifred! don’t you miss her? JZ do.” 

‘* But you have Mr. Burton,” said Gertrude. 

** And you will soon have Sir John. I know what you mean. 
But a mother’s feelings are so complex! They consist in—they are 
—in short, they defy description. I have I think the power of 
adapting myself to young people, and my pet and I were always one. 
I never should have married again—wever—if duty had not called 


‘my unselfish Winifred to the side of her suffering uncle.” 


‘*“ You were engaged ever so long before Miss Power went back 
to Paris,” snapped the goaded Mrs. Hatherley. 

A shadow of aversion contracted the pupils of Mrs. Burton’s 
limpid blue eyes. ‘‘I presume I know my own affairs,” she retorted, 
icily, and turned her back upon the discomfited widow. From that 
moment the partisanship ‘of the vicar’s wife was assured to Gertrude. 

But it did not help her. The clamour of spiteful gossip only rose 
with contradiction ; and Mrs. Burton, whose own golden locks and 
airy grace had always been looked upon with some disfavour, did 
herself more harm than good to her protégée. Public opinion, that 
capricious thing, was not to be conciliated. Gertrude Dallas had 
run counter to it in a way to render it inexorable, and found herself 
permanently beneath its ban. 

Even Sir John’s suavity, formerly so irresistible, had lost its ancient 
spell. In vain he gave dinners as of old; called frequently upon his 
neighbours ; struck attitudes, and made speeches full of a weighty 
dignity. His wand was broken, his day was done. Odd stories 
were afloat about him ; vague rumours that gained in consistency as 
they persisted. The tendency to treat him as a benevolent elderly 
gentleman who had grown a little whimsical and cranky, suddenly 
gave way to the idea that he was in the plenitude of his strength, and 
as artful as he was strong. Tradesmen, so long obsequious, became 
pressing in their demands, and Mark received some very strange 
anonymous epistles. ‘They caused him to look grave, but he took 
no notice of them, nor did he mention them at this time to his 
father. 

In the midst of all this Sir John fell ill. He had a very bad 
attack of his heart, necessitating the frequent attendance of the family 
Doctor. Formerly the man of medicine had been only too honoured 
by a call to The Limes. Now, even he seemed to come with some- 
thing less of fervour than of old. He did not stay so long; nor listen 
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quite so patiently to Sir John’s account of his distressing symptoms ; 
nor mask with quite so bland a smile the gravity of some of them. 

Altogether an odd, atmospheric change overhung The Limes— 
a change, vague but brooding like an impending storm: Mrs. 
Hatherley herself was affected by it, as are all feline creatures by 
electrical disturbances. Her eyes were brighter and more watchful ; 
her tread was stealthier ; her restlessness worse than ever. 

Gertrude was no longer staying at The Limes. Sir John, without 
assigning any precise reason, had asked Mrs. Burton if the bride-elect 
might have the shelter of her roof until the day for the wedding ; and 
the vicar’s wife had acceded to the request with eagerness. She was 
more anxious than she had ever been to conciliate the master of The 
Limes; and apparently did not remark, far less understand, the 
meaning of the neighbourhood’s new attitude. Mr. Burton, douce 
man, was one of those worthy souls (unhappily too rare) from whom 
gossip ran like water off a duck’s back. A few of the current reports 
did indeed make some small impression on him, and he repeated 
them to his wife; but she promptly put them down to “ jealousy— 
unadulterated jealousy ;” and he was far too goodnaturedly obtuse 
not to find comfort in agreeing with her. 

Sir John’s original intention was to have celebrated his wedding 
with great magnificence. But his brother-in-law’s death, he con- 
sidered, rendered this impossible—more especially as he would not 
delay his marriage, but hurried forward the arrangements for it, and 
fixed the earliest possible date compatible with the due publication of 
the banns. He settled that he and his bride should drive to the 
station from the church. There was to be no wedding-breakfast, and 
no fuss of any kind. And the only person, save his own family, 
to be invited to the ceremony was Mrs. Burton. 

“ Dear me!” tittered Mrs Hatherley, upon hearing this. ‘ People 
will say you have lost money.” 

Mark looked up quickly ; perhaps in surprise at the tactless imper- 
tinence of the observation; one that his aunt would not have ventured 
upon a few months before. 

Sir John’s pale lips curled contemptuously as he answered: “The 
best answer to that will be the diamond parure which I have ordered 
for Miss Dallas.” 

The parure arrived a day or two later, and nearly robbed Mrs. 
Burton of sleep. She gave an afternoon tea for the express purpose 
of exhibiting it, and strange to say the entertainment was a success ! 
The ladies whose rapid tongues had been so busy of late in stigma- 
tising Miss Dallas as an adventuress and in slighting her future 
husband arrested the flow of their eloquence at sight of these un- 
paralleled jewels. 

It was truly remarkable, the effect produced upon public opinion 
by these splendid gems. They certainly did not make Gertrude any 
better loved, but in some occult manner they caused her to be more 
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warmly received. And when at last her wedding morning dawned, 
quiet though the ceremony was, it gained brilliancy through the 
affluence of uninvited guests. All Elmsleigh that had leisure at its 
disposal was present in the Church. And if there was one thing 
which struck all spectators more than the suffering air of the bride- 
groom or the gravity of Mark, it was the deadly pallor of the bride. 

Gertrude had indeed good cause to look pale, for she had passed a 
sleepless and an agitated night. And the cause of it had been a very 
unexpected interview with Mark. He had followed his father after 
dinner into the library, and there quietly, although with evident reluc- 
tance, laid before him one of the anonymous letters which he had 
lately received. Sir John cast his eyes over it in silence; then crushed 
it in his hand and tossed it into the fire, which the chilliness of the 
rainy evening rendered necessary. 

“That is the way to treat such communications,” he said, glacially, 
though he looked a little disturbed. 

“Tt is the way in which I have treated many such of late, sir,” 
answered Mark, gently. ‘And I should not have attached more 
importance to this letter than to its predecessors, if it were not for 
reports daily growing louder, both around us here and in the city.” 

“You have been spying,” exclaimed his father, harshly. 

“‘T am not in the habit of spying,” replied Mark. ‘As long as it 
was honestly possible I shut both my eyes and my ears. But to-day 
{ was told that the Aztec Mine Company is decidedly shaky.” Of 
this Sir John was one of the Directors, and a large shareholder. 

** Do you suppose me likely to be more ignorant of that fact, if true, 
than yourself?” he asked. 

Mark drove back the retort which rose to his lips—viz.: that his 
father might be more careless of it. Even in anger he would not 
admit to himself that Sir John could be dishonest. ‘“‘ One is often 
too long unwilling to believe the worst where one’s own interests are 
concerned,” he said, after a pause. 

‘I appreciate your inference,” answered the elder man, scornfully. 
“ But I cannot see that the affair is any business of yours.” 

“We will not speak of honour then,” said Mark, rather hotly. 
“ But you can surely understand that I should not like you to be 
cuined.” 

“ And do you suppose, then, that I have put all my eggs in one 
basket?” With a sudden change of manner, Sir John laid his 
finger tips together and asked the question dispassionately. 

Mark made no answer. He was indeed curiously ignorant of the 
sources and extent of his father’s wealth, ‘Have you seen any 
change lately in my mode of life?” continued Sir John. ‘ Have I 
dismissed any servants? Sold any horses? Put down a carriage? 
Diminished the courses at dinner? Been mean in my gifts ?” 

“There is a great deal of money owing to the tradespeople, sir.” 

Sir John frowned. ‘ Let them apply for it,” he said, grandly. 
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“Tf I am rightly informed they have applied, and not successfully.” 

The other struck his foot impatiently on the floor. ‘Can you not 
leave me in peace, Mark? What is it you want by coming now to 
_ worry me with these foolish details? Butchers—-bakers—what are 
they that you should trouble yourself all at once about them? Let 
them wait. I suppose you are angry with me for marrying again, 
and this is how you show it.” 

Mark stood listening in surprise. There was something very 
childish in this sudden outburst of weak passion, and it suggested to 
him that possibly after all he had attributed to want of money in 
his father that which might be nothing more than an effect of the 
unaccountable avarice of old age. Sir John, leaning forward in his 
chair and trembling with excitement, struck his son as looking older 
than he had ever seen him, His form, clothed in the black-velvet 
dressing-gown, had a shrunken appearance, and his outstretched, 
shaking hand seemed unusually feeble. Mark was touched. “I 
am sorry,” he began kindly—then stopped, arrested in his speech by 
the flash of unconcealable triumph that lightened in his father’s eyes. 
The next moment Sir John’s head sunk a little lower on his breast 
and he was trembling more violently than ever; but that glance had 
done its work. Mark knew now that, debtor or miser, invalid or 
vigorous, his father was a hypocrite. The revelation came upon him 
with a force which admitted no room for doubt. 

“If I had been angry at your marriage, sir, I should not have 
waited until now, the eleventh hour, to protest,” answered Mark, 
steadily. ‘Still less should I have chosen the form of protest which 
you attribute to me. I came in here this evening with the double 
purpose of learning, if possible, the truth about your affairs, and of 
communicating two resolutions of mine to you. I have determined 
to enter a house of business in the city: thus renouncing, at any 
rate for the present, that dream of a political career which alone has 
reconciled me to partial inaction, and to a large dependence of my 
future fortunes upon yours.” 

He paused, not because he had finished, but because Sir John had 
raised his head to speak. 

“You can do as you please,” he interrupted, in a tone of cold 
scorn. ‘Such a step on your part will naturally give colour to the 
reports against me; but I can happily afford to despise rumours. 
Only do not ask me to advance any money for your new enterprise.” 

“‘T have never asked you for money,” replied his son, all the more 
calmly that his patience was ebbing fast. 

“‘ And your second resolution?” enquired Sir John, with sarcastic 
politeness, 

“It is to remonstrate—with no hope of deterring her, but simply 
to satisfy my own conscience—with Miss Dallas on her intention to 
marry you.” 

“T forbid it,” cried Sir John. Really angry this time, he rose. 
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“And I must disobey you, father,” and Mark rapidly quitted the 
room. 

Gertrude was very much surprised to see him, as was Mrs. Burtor. 
That little lady, indeed, underwent agonies of curiosity when Mark 
‘ asked to speak alone with her guest ; and as she reluctantly gathered 
together her work, and retired to disturb Mr. Burton’s after-dinner 
nap in his own peculiar sanctum, the wildest hypotheses trotted in a 
mazy circle through her small, romantic brain. 

“Ts anything the matter? Sir John is unwell perhaps?” began 
Gertrude, and became aware of a curious throb, half-fear, half-relief, 
as she asked the question. To be anything less than Lady Hatherley 
would be a bitter disappointment ; all the same, she looked forward 
to the morrow with a sinking heart. 

“My father is quite well,” answered the young man. He had 
declined the offer of a chair, and stood leaning against the chimney- 
piece and looking down upon her as she sat with the light from the lamp 
falling on her graceful head. She looked very young and pretty 
this evening ; and her mental agitation had given her an air of gentle- 
ness that was rare in her. A new pity succeeded in Mark to the 
slightly scornful indifference with which he had regarded her, since 
knowing that she was to be his father’s wife. 

“‘ I have come, impelled by a sense of duty to a task very reluctantly 
and tardily undertaken,” he began. “For the last ten days or so I 
have received frequent hints that my father’s affairs are going badly. 
The hints were of such a nature that I did not consider it necessary 
to attach any importance to them. Doubtless my hesitation was un- 
consciously helped by a natural unwillingness to believe them. But 
to-day I received a warning of a much more serious sort ; one which, 
if true, would point to an impending grave change in my father’s 
circumstances.” 

“He has lost money ?” asked Gertrude, quickly. 

“ At any rate, he seems likely to do so.” 

She drew a long breath of bitterness. Had she been trapped ? 
Was this the cause of Sir John’s apparent avarice? How could she 
have been so blind? Humiliation at her own short-sightedness was, 
perhaps, the strongest of all the feelings roused within her. 

“Please tell me everything,” she said, and clasped her hands 
tightly in the effort to be calm. 

Mark related all that he knew; the reports about the Aztec Mine 
Company, the anonymous letters, the sums owing to the tradespeople, 
and his own interview with his father. 

“Except the business of the Mine, you have told me nothing 
very definite,” Gertrude remarked, as he ended. 

“ T have told you all I know,” he answered, coldly, his momentary 
softness of feeling towards her already changing at her hard and 
mercenary manner. 

She sat lost in meditation. If only this news had come to her a 
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little earlier! Now, surely, it was too late for her to draw back. 
Intriguing though she was, she shrank from the meanness of such a 
course. Had she been convinced of Sir John’s impending ruin— 
convinced beyond the possibility of doubt—she would have thrown 
‘him over ruthlessly. But ignorance made her doubtful; and doubt 
brought into play all those dramatic instincts in her which simulated 
noble qualities. If she clung.to Sir John now, Mark would admire 
her ; and, in the event of a catastrophe, he would do something for 
her. The desire to be approved of by Mark had always been very 
strong in her; and her roused vanity, reckless as the impulse of a 
gambler, suggested to her, in this moment of uncertainty, to sacrifice 
everything to that one chance. She raised her eyes, and met her 
companion’s quiet, observant glance. 

“This news can make no difference to me,” she said, simply. 
‘Tf Sir John is to be ruined, my place is at his side.” 

Mark made a gesture of surprise. He was far from being duped ; 
and yet, man-like, he was touched. Is it the confession of weakness 
implied in womanly wiles, which renders these partially successful 
even with the men whom they do not deceive? Whatever the 
psychological explanation, it is a fact that Mark for the first time was 
conscious of a faint liking for his future step-mother. There was 
not much esteem in the feeling, but it was dashed by no resentment, 
rather by a quaint compassion. 

“* Have you ever seriously reflected what it is to marry a man old 
enough to be your father?” he asked her, not unkindly. 

“I never reflect. Reflection is the luxury of the happy, Mr. 
Hatherley.” 

And then Gertrude covered her face with her hands, and burst 
into tears. They were tears compounded of many feelings—of 
shock, of rage, of a little shame, of a vast deal of mere mental 
fatigue ; but they were the most appropriately-managed outburst 
which ever put an end to an inconvenient discussion, and rendered 
an estimable young man speechless. Before Gertrude had overcome 
the first paroxysm of her sobs, and Mark the pained surprise of hearing 
them, the door opened, and, amid a buzz of voices, appeared Mrs. 
Burton’s inquisitive golden head, closely accompanied by the rubicund 
visage of her husband, and the pale countenance of Sir John! 

““My love!” cried the vicar’s wife, and struck an attitude ot 
indignant consternation, accompanied by a withering glance at Mark. 
But Gertrude sprang to her feet, and rushed almost into Sir John’s 
arms. 

‘‘ Your son has been so kind,” she exclaimed, a little hysterically. 
** And I do—oh! I do think it was noble of you to send him to 
me.” 

Sir John, all the more struck with the nobility of his action that 
he had been totally unaware of it, bowed devotionally over his 
betrothed’s white hand; Mrs. Burton smiled seraphically ; Mr. 
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Burton, profoundly bewildered, said, ‘‘ Bless my soul!” by way of 
a compendious contribution to the prevailing emotion; and Mark, 
while marching to the window ostensibly to gaze upon the night, 
admitted to himself that Miss Gertrude Dallas was indisputably 
mistress of the situation ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
IN PARIS AGAIN. 


“THe wedding was a great success,” wrote Mrs. Burton enthu- 
siastically to her daughter. ‘So quiet. In such good taste. I 
was the only guest. I believe dear Sir John was kind enough to 
feel that the ceremony would lose a little something if I were not 
present ; but he was wzse/y determined not to invite anybody else. 
Our pet—yours, love, and mde /—looked lovely in her wedding- 
dress, with the magnificent diamonds—-which you will sre! I 
could have wished—perhaps—that your dear stepfather had read 
the beautiful service a littlke more impressively; but he did his 
best. Dear Gertrude was quite calm ; but deadly pale. I had had an 
affecting parting with her. I think—/ ope—that she will prove 
equal to her new and responsible position. It is not given to every- 
body to be the wife of such a man as Sir John. Mr. Burton—but 
wimporte! I missed one sweet face at the wedding, and that was 
my naughty, zaughty, darling daughter’s. Mr. Mark Hatherley 
looked grumpy! For me, he is a most disagreeable young man, 
although I know you do not think so, darling. That was the one, 
little wee, wee point on which we were sometimes not quite agreed, 
my angel. I believe—a little bird has whispered to me—that Mr. 
Hatherley was furious at his father’s marriage. I suppose he thought 
it would put a spoke in his wheel. He came even the night before 
and tried to dissuade Gertrude. I feel sre of this, although I did 
not ask what passed. I did not wish to know. I always prefer 
to think good than evil. In fact, I almost fear sometimes that I am 
too unsuspicious. I need you, darling, with your penetration (a Little 
censorious occasionally, don’t you think? If you have a fault—it 
might be this), without you I am certain that I am constantly 
imposed upon. Mr. Burton——But he has his parish-work. I am 
interrupted—A rheumatic old woman—lI constantly tell Mr. Burton 
that I believe these people’s ailments and sorrows to be chiefly 
imaginary. But he preaches patience. I fancy he thinks patience 
looks well. I kiss my darling’s pretty cheeks, and I am always her 
loving, foolish, fond little Mamsey.” 

Dolly, expiring with curiosity to hear all about the wedding, was 
disappointed that Winifred did not read some portions of this letter 
aloud to her. And she wondered still more at the mingled ex- 
pression of annoyance and amusement with which Winifred perused it. 
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There was hardly a line in it which did not contain a sting; and 
the hints about Mark made her positively indignant ; and yet, taken as 
a whole, what a diverting production it was! Mrs. Burton was one 
._ of those persons with whom nobody, blessed with a sense of humour, 
could feel angry long; and, though beginning to read the letter a 
second time with a frown, Winifred, before she reached the end of it, 
was fain to laugh. 

“It is too bad of Florence not to have written. I suppose the 
wedding was azwfully nice?” Dolly in her pet modern jargon en- 
quired, encouraged by these signs of good humour. 

“Tt was as quiet as possible—perhaps on account of Uncle 
Walter,” answered Winifred, with a sigh. “That is a disappoint- 
ment, isn’t it Dolly? You think a marriage without ‘trimmings 
no marriage at all?” 

“T am not quite so foolish,” replied the literal-minded Dolly, with 
some dignity. ‘I know somebody to whom I would go to be married 
in a hackney cab and a travelling-dress.” 

“ Heroic!” commented Winifred, and again she laughed. Doro- 
thy’s perfect frankness about her feelings never failed to amuse her, 
probably by its contrast with her own proud reserve. 

The absolute self-complacency that never doubts of ultimate 
success is of all ballast the surest with which a human soul can 
launch itself upon the troubled sea of life. Richard had not shown 
as yet the faintest sign of being in love; nevertheless Dolly Dallas 
would have gone at least the length of Traddles and bought a first 
instalment of her furniture. 

While they were thus talking, a hurried rap at the studio door 
preceded the entrance of Mrs. Dallas. 

‘“* My dears!” said the good little woman, all in a flutter, ‘“‘ have 
you heard the news? Dear Gerty has actually persuaded Sir John 
to come on to Paris.” 

‘Like any bride and bridegroom of the times—such centuries off 
they seem—when the Empire still was!” said Winifred, gaily. 

The fateful 18th March was yet ten days or so in the future, and 
dwellers in Paris were curiously unprophetic of it. But the great 
city was still plunged in the stupor, and steeped in the shabbiness left 
by the first siege ; and pleasure-seekers among its visitors were rare. 

‘She writes from Dover. They will be here in less than a week, 
and only stay three days!” Mrs, Dallas added, all excitement. Her 
whele mind was absorbed by the thought how best to welcome and 
most worthily to entertain the travellers. And when the eventful 
day of arrival dawned, Winifred and Dorothy were pressed into the 
service of her preparations. 

The former, of course, did not wish to meet Sir John; and went 
home before the hour that he was expected. But late in the evening, 
after Martha Freake had gone to bed,. she sat alone wondering 
whether she could see Gertrude, and learn something of Mark. 
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Presently two visitors were announced to her, and Lady Hatherley, 
accompanied by her brother, walked in. 

Winifred sprang up with an exclamation of glad surprise. 

‘Sir John has retired to bed, knocked up by the journey, and 
Gerty, rather to the poor mother’s mortification, it must be owned, 
insisted upon coming round to you,” hastily explained Richard. 

Gertrude loosened her cloak, and sank listlessly into a chair. She 
had hardly responded to Winifred’s greeting, and looked pale and a 
little sullen. : 

‘“‘ We think that marriage and fine clothes have greatly improved 
Gerty’s appearance,” politely remarked Dick, at the end of a rather 
embarrassed pause. 

** But not my temper,” said the bride, with one of her old scornful 
laughs. ‘Don’t be scandalised, Winifred: you show just your old 
air of horrified propriety. Papa and Mamma are quite unchanged. 
They flourish under adversity, like the Micawbers. I might think I 
had never left home, if it were not for ——” 

She stopped abruptly ; put her hand to her breast, as though 
something there oppressed her ; and burst into wailing sobs. There 
was no doubt about the genuineness of her emotion this time. Winifred 
startled, almost frightened, knelt down beside her, and took her hands, 
in a concerned effort at soothing. Richard began walking up and 
down the room. His indolent, kindly nature detested scenes. 

“Why the deuce did you marry him?” he asked, almost angrily. 

Gertrude raised her head, her eyes blazing through her tears. “I 
was a fool,” she said, violently. ‘Are we not a family of fools, 
branded with ineptitude and failure from our birth? I thought I 
should be an old man’s darling; lead him; cajole him; make all 
our fortunes. Dreams! dreams !” 

Involuntarily Winifred rose and stood away from her. She was 
not a Pharisee, but this outburst revolted her, stung her honesty. 
Dick, a Dallas to his finger-tips, for all his easy good-nature, just 
shrugged his shoulders, but in scorn, not in protest. 

“IT don’t see how you are to improve matters, Gerty, by these 
heroics,” he said. ‘‘ They are like your old tricks! The atmosphere 
of home seems to demoralise you.” 

She stopped sobbing at this ; very angry, as ever, at being treated 
with contempt. 

“ Of course,” continued her brother composedly, “Sir John is 
not exactly a pleasing companion. I should say, looking at him 
dispassionately, you understand, that he is often an intolerable bore. 
What with his airs and his graces, his beard and his dressing-gown, 
and his essential deadness, he is not more amusing, and he is con- 
siderably more insupportable, than a galvanised mummy.” 

She threw an angry look at him. 

“T don’t conceal from you, Gerty, that I was rather surprised when 
I heard you were going to marry him,” continued Dick, lightly. 
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‘But I appreciated your motives, and I thought it was plucky of you. 
Beggars, and beggars with such uncommonly few strokes of luck as 
ourselves, cannot be choosers, you see; and I thought you under- 
stood the difficulty of providing for yourself in any other way. I 
am sorry that you find the thing less agreeable than you expected ; 
but I hope that in time you may become quite a model wife.” 

Lady Hatherley gave a harsh laugh; but her mood was evidently 
turning. While Winifred, boiling over with speechless indignation, 
felt that it would give her great satisfaction to box Dick’s ears. The 
sympathy between the brother and the sister’s nature was gradually 
asserting itself. 

“You will have many opportunities of being useful and kind to 
him,” went on Dick, with undiminished placidity. ‘I don’t care to 
preach, you know; but I think there is a certain satisfaction in 
doing one’s duty when it does not cost too much. And, even to 
take a lower point of view—he is rich.” 

“‘T believe him to be on the verge of bankruptcy,” flashed out 
Gertrude, with an odd kind of triumph. “Yes, it’s true.” 

Dick stood stock still, in dismayed amazement. 

“You think itis a joke!” cried his sister. ‘‘I believe it to be 
the grimmest fact. His son (he is honest at any rate, Winifred) 
gave me a hint of his fears. And besides this, what other explanation 
is there of Sir John’s persistent stinginess ?” continued she, in too 
angry a mood not to speak out freely. 

“Ts he stingy? To be sure, he did make me ——” Dick 
stopped short in his speech, and resumed his promenade up and 
down the room ; his expression a very curious one; betraying doubt, 
enlightenment, and annoyance. 

‘“* He would not let me buy the smallest gift for any of you, not 
even for Georgie,” cried the bride. 

With a sudden movement, Dick thrust his hand into his breast- 
pocket. “Sir John put this into my hand half an hour ago. I 
wonder what it is. Perhaps a cornelian stud?” And with a laugh 
at his own little joke, Dick proceeded to open a small oblong packet. 

“Not much stinginess here!” he exclaimed, and produced a 
magnificent ruby scarf-pin. 

Gertrude took it, looked at it, returned it. ‘I don’t understand 
him,” she said ; but her tone was unmistakably gratified. 

“And there are your diamonds?” resumed Dick. ‘ They don't 
look like ruin, either.” 

A pause. Then Gertrude said, quietly, ‘“ Winifred is disgusted 
at us.” And indeed, Winifred looked it. 

A dusky red flushed into Richard’s dark cheeks. He hesitated a 
moment, then drew near to her and held out his hand. ‘Do not 
think badly of us, Winifred—dear, kind Winifred! You are almost 
the only true friend our graceless ways have left us.” 

There was a thrill of very unusual feeling in his voice, and the 
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girl thus appealed to could do no less than lay her hand inhis. But 
she shook her fair head, and answered gently : 

“That is always your attitude, Richard: a cynical indifference to 
everything and everybody. I am sure you have just as many friends 
as other people, only you don’t recognise them when you see them.” 
She looked up in his face with her sunny smile, and was surprised, 
pained even, at the new earnestness of Dick’s glance. 

“ At any rate, I recognise your goodness,” he answered, in a low 
voice—so low that she barely caught the words. Gertrude did not 
hear them at all. 

“It would be much better for you to recognise goodness in the 
abstract,” Winifred answered, lightly. ‘‘ But, there! “we will talk no 
more about ourselves.” 

Lady Hatherley rose. “It is getting late, and we must go. Will 
you come out with me to-morrow, Winifred? I want to go to some 
shops. Yes? At three, then. Good night, and forget my melo- 
drama. I believe it was your austere eyes provoked it—partly. 
You looked like Minerva.” 

So saying, with a laugh, Gertrude kissed her friend on both cheeks, 
French fashion, and darted into the ante-chamber. Winifred lighted 
them downstairs, and took care to avoid Dick’s eyes. But she 
smiled to herself afterwards, with a sensation of relief; for she fe/¢ 
that he had not looked at her. 

The next day, when Gertrude came to fetch Winifred she had 
resumed quite her old insouciant, slightly-mocking air. She made 
no further allusion to Sir John than this: “I have received orders 
to get myself one or two handsome dresses, he likes me to look well ; 
so perhaps I shall be able to squeeze out money for some little 
present for Georgie. I did not bring her with me, because she 
would have wanted too much.” 

They went to the Louvre, and made several purchases there. 
“T have only fifty francs left after all,” said Gerty, finally ; “‘ but it 
will be enough to get Georgie a porte-bonheur that I saw this 
morning in the Rue de la Paix, and that is sure to please her. 

They set off at a brisk walk under the arcade, laughing occa- 
sionally at some memory of their first girlhood, recalled by the 
scenes around them; and commenting on the new aspect or things, 
so changed since the delusive brilliancy of the Empire. 

Suddenly Gertrude uttered an exclamation, and stopped short. 
Equally arrested in his progress had been an extremely rakish, 
fashionable, yet somewhat dilapidated-looking personage, who took 
a cigar from his mouth, and said, “ Hallo!” very coolly. 

Winifred stared at him in profound astonishment ; this attracting 
his attention, he had the grace to lift his hat to her. Gertrude, who 
seemed annoyed but not the least embarrassed, walked with him out 
of Winifred’s hearing, and began a rapid, low-toned conversation. 
This lasted several minutes; Winifred’s curiosity the while being 
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considerably exercised. Diligently employing her eyes, she arrived 
at the conclusion that the man must be a gentleman, as society under- 
stands the word, but was now fallen from his “‘ high estate,” and that 
‘ he knew Gertrude well. 

Once during the conversation Winifred noticed that the stranger 
drew back a step, and pursed up his mouth to a whistle of gratified, 
slightly sardonic amazement. Was Gertrude telling him of her 
marriage, she wondered? After this, the man produced a pocket- 
book, and handed his fair acquaintance a card. Gertrude apparently 
gave him hers in return ; at any rate she gave him something. And 
then they parted; the man with an unceremonious nod; Lady 
Hatherley with a mere turn of her classic and haughty profile, that 
was more contemptuous than the curtest dismissal. On rejoining 
Winifred, Gertrude gave her a swift glance, compounded of question- 
ing, a certain shame-facedness, and an odd sort of triumph. Probably, 
with her usual theatricism, she only wanted to be questioned, to have 
told her friend some rigmarole to which her imagination, insincerity, 
and good-nature would have contributed in equal shares. But 
Winifred asked no questions ; and Gertrude vouchsafed no explana- 
tion. 

They reached the Place Vendome at last, but Gertrude did not 
turn in the direction of the Rue de la Paix. 

“ And Georgie’s bangle ?” said Winifred. 

‘‘T shall not get it. Where’s the use?” 

“Then will you give her something else ?” 

*‘T shall not give her anything at all. I cannot afford it.” 

Winifred was quite sure that Gertrude would never deprive Georgie 
of a present out of mere caprice. When her own wants were provided 
for, she was invariably ready to supply other people’s. Moreover, 
the significance of her tone implied, as it was probably intended 
to do, that she had the fifty francs no longer. Was that what she 
had given to the mysterious individual? Winifred could not help 
smiling to herself at the idea of his possibly turning out nothing more 
than a gentleman beggar—some Bohemian protégé of Gertrude’s, 
whom she was graciously pleased to patronise, and whom she regally 
released from obligations of deference. 

A day or two later, Sir John and his bride returned to England, 
leaving Mrs. Dallas highly pleased, if nobody else was. 

‘Everything turns out for the best,” said the good little woman. 
“T always used to tell Mr. Dallas that dear Gerty’s wilfulness was 
superficial. And now you will believe me, I suppose, you incredulous 
man!” This with a playful shake of her head at her lord. 

“Your arguments, my dear, now as always, are irrefragable,” 
replied Mr. Dallas, with a gravity that made Winifred smile, and then 
kiss Mrs. Dallas’s gentle face in remorse for having smiled. 
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"“CHRAPTER FE. 
THE SECRET DRAWER, 


ELMSLEIGH called reluctantly on the bride—but it called. One or 
two recent acts of munificence on Sir John’s part, combined with the 
payment of some of the bills, had rather stilled the vague rumours 
against him; and the announcement of an impending series of 
magnificent dinner parties did the rest. ‘I engaged a cordon bleu 
when I was in Paris: he will be over shortly,” said the knight care- 
kessly to Mrs. Burton, who went about telling everybody. 

“They are to be more like banquets,” she added, to the world. 
“Dear Sir John has lately been grieved about so many things, hat 
he has only given récherché little dinners of twelve covers. But 
these coming entertainments are not to consist of less than twenty- 
four, and all the beautiful plate is to be brought down from London.” 

Sir John had formerly been very profuse in the exhibition of this 
beautiful plate; but about a year previously, when there had been 
a “burglar scare,” he had sent the more massive articles to the safe 
keeping of his bankers. 

Elmsleigh thought it would be a pity to find itself shut out from 
the dinners, even though the new Lady Hatherley was to preside at 
them. Consequently, it.called. And Gertrude then had it entirely 
in her own power to turn the tide of public feeling in her favour. 
A beautiful young woman, exquisitely dressed, and surrounded with 
everything that wealth can give, is more easily snubbed in theory 
than in practice. 

The most uncompromising matrons of Elmsleigh felt the frozen 
geniality within them thaw when they crossed the threshold of the 
splendid drawing-room, where their foot-falls died away upon costly 
carpets, and their senses reeled amid the fragrance of hothouse plants. 
The smallest sign of graciousness then on the part of Gertrude would 
have completed their surrender. But she was singularly haughty, 
silent, cold. She hated her new life, and not less so tke people 
around her, and was full of the bitterness of revolt. She had ex- 
pected to get the upper hand of everybody, beginning with her 
husband. Instead of that, she could find nothing to dominate. In 
some indescribable way, everything around her seemed to have a 
mocking unreality. Partly it might be the disenchantment of her 
first married days that had done this ; but chiefly it was caused by 
the strange inscrutability of Sir John. He cast upon her something 
of the spell of paralysed fascination which years before he had thrown 
upon his sister. But while Mary, frightened, submitted, Gertrude 
inwardly rebelled. The days went on. Gertrude grew pale, nervous, 
miserable. She had no friends, and tried to make none. Mark, who 
might have been of some help to her, was now almost constantly 
away. He had taken lodgings in London and only came down to 
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The Limes on Saturdays to stay until Monday. He was invariably 
kind to Gertrude; but so preoccupied with thoughts, or possibly 
anxieties, of his own, that for a long time he did not notice her 
troubled look. One day at last, it struck him. He was bidding her 
farewell, and as he took her hand she involuntarily raised her eyes to 
his with so despairing a glance that he felt a shock of surprise, 

“‘ Are you ill?” he asked, kindly. ; 

‘In mind, not in body,” answered Gertrude, with a wan smile. 
Mark murmured something which sounded like “ Poor soul!” and 
she winced a little at the pity, for she had not intended to provoke it. 
‘“‘T have made my bed, and must lie on it,” she said, and released 
her hand with a bitter laugh. As she turned, she met the watchful 
glance of Mrs. Hatherley. This woman’s stealthy observation of her 
never ceased! It was another exasperating element in Gertrude’s 
life. And Florence was even more insupportable than her mother. 
She was a dull, mechanical spy; and reported to Mrs. Hatherley 
everything that Gertrude did, from what she wore to what she eat ; 
from the letters she received, to the walks she took abroad; from 
the flowers that she tended, to the hours wearily consumed by her 
in the library with Sir John. 

One evening Gertrude went abruptly to her husband. Though 
full of a purpose of her own, her quick glance noted the sudden 
stealthy way in which on her entrance he thrust a bundle of papers 
into a drawer of the bureau by which he was standing. But she 
asked no questions: what were his affairs to her? 

“‘T wish,” she said, “ that you would get rid of Mrs. Hatherley and 
Florence. Their presence is unbearable to me.” 

She did not make the request very graciously ; but it was simply 
wrung from her by her irritation. If it were granted—good ; but 
she would not plead for it. 

“Nobody would be better pleased to get rid df them than I,” 
answered Sir John, with unusual promptitude. 

“Then why have you kept them here so long?” returned his wife. 

“For the reasons which generally lead one to be patient under 
burdens—a great deal of pity, mixed with some little duty.” This 
answer was received by Gertrude with inward contempt. She did 
not believe a word of it. 

After a pause, she said with some irony: “I presume your second 
reason—duty—would be satisfied by maintaining them away ?” 

‘“‘ Maintaining them ? Well, I suppose so,” Sir John replied slowly. 
He put his fingers together, and scrutinised their tips, as though 
seeking in them some information. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Mark. It was Satur- 
day, and he had arrived by the seven o’clock train. He looked 
unusually grave even for him, and greeted them absently, at the 
same time glancing at Gertrude rather as though her presence were 
in his way. 
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‘* Mark,” began his father, still with that new briskness, “ Gertrude 
was just speaking to me on a very important subject—one indeed 
which I have long debated with myself. She thinks it is quite time 
we were relieved of the burden of your aunt and cousin.” 

“Of their presence,” corrected Lady Hatherley. 

Mark made no immediate answer. He had turned quickly to 
look towards the door, which was ajar and creaking oddly. Another 
‘creak, and a decided, slight movement, like that of a curtain gently 
stirred by the wind. Mark strode forward, an angry frown on his 
‘brow, and threw the door back. This ur.expectedly revealed Flossie 
in a new and very pretty dinner-dress, with an expression suddenly 
changing from rapt attention to piteousness. 

“‘ [—I—just want a book,” she stammered. 

“You are not likely to find it on the outside of the door,” said 
Mark, with careless courtesy. ‘* Won’t you step in?” 

“TI think Florence pursues a good number of studies in that coign 
of vantage,” remarked Gertrude. 

“While you are about it, you might learn how to make door- 
mats. Even ¢ha¢ is a respectable industry,” followed up Sir John, 
unpleasantly humorous. Flossie, needless to say, was already drowned 
in tears; and Mark as inevitably vanquished, felt angry with himself 
for having exposed her. But he knew her tricks of old; they had 
always annoyed him; and to-day he was in no mood to submit to 
needless annoyance. 

**Take what you want and run away,” he said, with rough good- 
mature. Flossie hastily seized upon a Greek lexicon, and unmindful 
of Mark’s amused smile, dashed with this useful prize from the 
oom. 

‘“‘ Gertrude wants me to turn them out ; and I think she is right,” 
‘pursued Sir John to his son. 

“You mistake me,” interposed his wife, coldly. ‘I want you to 
maintain them under some other roof than this.” 

“T don’t see why Florence should not be made to work,” said he. 
“Tf she became a daily teacher, now that Dorothy is away, she might 
‘support herself and her mother also.” 

“Good Heavens! What could she teach?” exclaimed Mark. 
Everyone of the trio knew what a dunce she was. 

‘“‘T have done enough for them,” Sir John resumed doggedly. 

*‘You have done so much, sir, that it seems to me you are bound 
to do to the end,” answered his son. 

“T will trouble you not to lecture,” retorted Sir John. “A little 
more and I will turn Mrs. Hatherley and her daughter adrift this 
very night.” 

‘* Not to please me, then,” said Gertrude, rising. “I withdraw my 
request. I would far rather endure any spying and any insult than that 
your son should be pained by an act of injustice committed in my 
rame.” 

VOL. XXXVI. 
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‘You are suddenly become very tender of your stepson’s feelings, 
madam,” snarled her husband. 

‘Not so,” she answered. ‘I am only grateful to him for having 
restored to me my faith in human nature.” 

Then feeling how melodramatic this must sound to the cold, self- 
contained, reserved. Mark, she quitted the room. 

Sir John sardonically observed that she was always in : herolce, 
Mark made no reply, for his mind was full of facts which he had 
come to communicate to his father. 

That evening there was to be a dinner-party at The Limes. Not 
indeed one of the large banquets announced by Mrs. Burton—only 
twelve people in all. 

The guests were politely concerned on arriving to be told that Sir 
John was very unwell. Just as he had finished dressing for dinner he 
had been seized in the usual way, and was even now being treated 
with smelling salts and brandy in his bed-room. Nevertheless he was 
rallying ; and his friends were only entreated to have a little kind 
patience. So they waited, endeavouring with indifferent success to 
forget their hunger in looking at photographs, and entertained by 
Mrs. Hatherley, whose absent air was put down to anxiety, while 
Flossie had reddened eyelids. Presently Mark came in, very pale | 
and a little stern ; announcing, however, that his father was better. 

And then, five minutes later, the folding-doors were flung back, and 
Sir John, wax-like, rather feeble, but picturesque, patient and benign, 
advanced slowly on the arm of his beautiful and haughty-lookmg 
young wife. He was full of courteous excuses ; of noble endurance, 
and waived away all enquiries with the stoic observation that the first 
thing now to be done was to dine. He exchanged Gertrude’s arm for 
that of a stout dowager, and remarked as he led her towards the 
dining-room that, like Charles II., he ought to apologise for being so 
long in dying. 

** Goodness, Sir John! but you are already better,” exclaimed the 
worthy dame. 

‘“* Mine is a mere death-in-life. Pain is consuming me by inches.” 

The dowager telt embarrassed and, as she afterwards averred, for 
the first two courses and an entrée, ate no more thana bird. “In 
which case,” somebody remarked, “the bird she must have meant 
was a cormorant.” 

Sir John had never bow more transcendental than on this 
occasion. He was apparently racked by pain, and made everybody 
uncomfortable who looked at him; he persisted in talking, and his 
utterances were formed with a fastidious and lofty morality; but he 
was not exactly amusing. Mark scarcely opened his lips, and Gertrude 
looked a trifle more bored than usual. Nevertheless the guests were 
satisfied, for they were right-royally fed. 

May, that terrible May of 1871, was drawing to its close ; and the 
talk inevitably turned om burning Paris. Much sympathy was ex- 
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pressed with Lady and Mrs. Hatherley, who had relatives there ; but 
the former carelessly said that they had received telegrams which set 
their minds at ease. 

After dinner, in the drawing-room, the conversation went droning 
along ; the weary wheel of platitude turning, turning ; only stayed 
occasionally when some young lady mildly warbled a ditty ; and red- 
faced old gentlemen beat the measure, all out of time, with their 
forefingers, and reflected upon the excellence of the lately imbibed 
champagne. 

All at once Sir John fainted again; at least he turned pale, put 
his hand to his heart, and dropped his head. Then followed a gradual 
melting-away of the guests, secretly glad to get off, and still gladder 
to think that ¢/fs time the dinner had been eaten. And when the 
house was clear of strangers, Sir John recovered, and with a prompti- 
tude which to a suspicious mind might have been suggestive, 

For now as he rose and announced that he was going at once to 
bed, he did not look so much ill as anxious. At least, so it struck 
Gertrude, who was watching him. His eyes had a new expression, 
sullen, hunted, and his manner was almost savage, as he requested 
some brandy might be given to him. 

It was brought, and water with it. Sir John poured out a wine- 
glass full, and then to the astonishment of everybody, he drained it 
neat. No one had ever seen him do such a thing before; for he 
was singularly temperate. After this he turned away without saying 
“good night” ; slowly but steadily mounted the stairs to his dressing- 
room alone, and locked himself in. 

Gertrude was about to follow his example, when she was con- 
fronted by the respectful figure of the butler. 

“If you please, my lady, this letter arrived by the evening-post, but 
in the confusion before dinner about Sir John’s illness, Parkins forgot 
to give it to you.” : 

Fresh food, this, for observation on the part of Mrs. Hatherley 
and Flossie. They both strained their eyes diligently; and were 
presently elated by seeing the envelope slip unnoticed from Gertrude’s 
grasp, and flutter along the folds of her dress to the floor. Flossie, 
under pretence of shutting the window, rose and dexterously kicked 
the paper under a table, Gertrude meanwhile being so absorbed in the 
letter as to be unconscious of all movement. On concluding she 
looked about for the envelope, Flossie very officiously helping her ; 
so officiously indeed that Gertrude lost patience with her fussiness, 
and exclaimed : 

“Oh! it’s no matter,” wished her a curt ‘“ Good-night,” and in 
her turn disappeared up stairs. 

She had hardly vanished through the drawing-room door, when 
Flossie furtively, but triumphantly, exhibited the captured envelope. 
But the servants coming in to put out the lights and shut up, Mrs. 
Hatherley made her a sign to be careful, and only allowed her to 
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speak when in the haven of her bedroom. Then indeed was the 
innocent-looking cover produced and eagerly scrutinised. 

“The post-mark is Harwich,” said Florence, “ Whom can she 
know there? ” 

“ And the handwriting is a man’s,” added Mrs. Hatherley. [Whose 
can it be? The envelope, however, furnished no fuller information, 
nor suggestion for further comment. 

But hatred is imaginative and eloquent ; and the two women con- 
sequently found so much to say that it was long past midnight before 
they separated. Flossie’s door having accidentally remained ajar, 
Mrs. Hatherley passed through it without any noise, for the hour was 
late. What was it then that made her pause on the threshold, peer 

-cautiously, with bated breath, for a moment, then slip out stealthily, 
without even a word to her child? Through the darkness of the 
corridor a light had flashed, the light of a lamp held by Gertrude. 
~ Very softly and carefully Lady Hatherley had stepped out of her own 

» bedroom door, and now was gliding, white and spectre-like, down the 
mbroad, silent and shadow-wrapt staircase. 

Not less quietiy, not less ghost-like, did Mrs. Hatherley follow her. 
‘With a beating heart, however, for might she not at any moment be 

. Giscovered ? It really wasa perilous undertaking, for the staircase 
had no convenient nooks, or dark turnings, where the pursuer might 
- flatten herself against the wall and be invisible to the eyes of the 
pursued. It made the fourth side of the wide quadrangle, sur- 
-rounded on the other three with a corridor, into which all the bed- 
. chambers and other rooms of the first floor opened. At a certain 
point it merged momentarily into a wide landing, and then struck 
.. downwards in one straight broad flight. 
Gertrude, swift and white as a dove, has reached the landing and 
;-flashed, phantom-like, past the tall mirrer let into the wall there. Mrs. 
Hatherley, noiseless as a dream in her shoes of felt, grey in her wraps 
_.as the shade of a friar, has followed, and in her turn been transiently, 
i; but more indistinctly, reflected in the glass. The landing creaks 
; beneath her tread ; she cowers breathless ; and Gertrude, her foot on 
- the lowest step, half turns to look. 

At this moment a door on the ground floor flies open with 
a crash, and Mrs. Hatherley’s nerves are so excited that she has 
_much ado not to shriek. It was, however, “the wind and nothing 
~more,” although it has done her one good turn, for it has blown out 

»the lamp held aloft by Lady Hatherley, and plunged all things in 
.darkness, Gertrude utters a low-toned exclamation of annoyance ; 
-the elder woman stops short, holding her breath and side, fearful lest 
her heart-beats should betray her. Gertrude listens apparently for a 
moment, then gropes her way along the hall. She has remembered 
that on the library table are matches, and the library is her destina- 
ition. She leaves the door open so that the starlight, faintly shining 
through one or two windows in the corridor above, may guide her a 
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little, and searches warily for the matches. Unperceived by her, Mrs. 
Hatherley has also slipped in to the library, and is even now 
crouching in the friendly shade of a deep bookcase. As Gertrude 
has her back to her, she counts on escape from detection. Lady 
Hatherley has found the matches and strikes one; then endeavours 
to re-light the lamp; but the chimney is too hot; it burns her 
delicate fingers, and she desists from the attempt. She finds a taper, 
set in a little brass candlestick, and lights that. Then she turns, 
surveys the room with the help of this flickering, tiny flame; 
approaches the door, closes and locks it. 

That was the worst moment of all for the watcher. She stood squeez- 
ing herself into nothing against the side of the bookcase; hardly 
daring for an instant even to shoot out her slender head, and white, 
tense face, set with two burning eyes, that gleamed like a wild-cat’s 
in the shadow of forest leaves. 

The next thing Gertrude did was to produce a jingling bunch 
of keys ; Sir John’s keys evidently, for she walked to the bureau and 
unlocked it. 

Mrs. Hatherley’s blood ran cold at sight of the audacity. And 
how could she have obtained possession of the keys? It was 
known that her husband—ever since the loss of the Psalter especially 
—always slept with them under his pillow. Through the Creole’s 
excited brain galloped all kinds of fantastic ideas. Perhaps this 
vile young woman had drugged Sir John: or—even poisoned him? 
Oh, if she had ! Mrs Hatherley very nearly put her hands together— 
to petition some unknown power of darkness for such a consum- 
mation, so strong in her at this moment was hatred, so deadened 
was Civilised conscience. 

Gertrude, meanwhile, all unconscious of the Witch’s Sabbath 
Dance of unnameable thoughts whirling madly within twenty paces 
of her, was quietly, but. not slowly, turning over Sir John’s most 
secret papers. Clearly she was looking for something, which as 
clearly she could not find. 

Every now and again she gave a weary sigh of disappointment ; 
more often it was a little exclamation, apparently of surprised dismay. 
She seemed to be making a series of discoveries. What could they 
be? Mrs. Hatherley’s thin fingers clenched themselves involuntarily, 
and tugged at the folds of her dressing-gown in a very excess of 
nervous impatience. If she could but know the secret-—know it also 
to be damning to her rival—then spring upon her, and wrest it from 
her, and expose her! But, no. She must wait and watch, and have 
patience ; when patience there was none in her soul. She must grow 
every moment more numbed with cold and sicken with hope de- 
ferred, while the library clock ticked the minutes with a maddening 
calm, and the chilliness of the coming dawn crept slowly through 
the silent house. 

All at once Gertrude took to tapping the inside of the bureau, and 
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shaking, one after another, its numberless little drawers.- Every 
instant she repeated this surprising manceuvre with more and: more 
determination, as of a person waxing unendurably impatient. Another 
shake—another tap. Mrs. Hatherley’s feet took to dancing of their 
own accord, and she had great work to keep down the gurgle of 
excitement that would come up in her throat, and threaten to choke 
if not to betray her. 

Then suddenly, just as she thought she must suffocate, she heard 
Gertrude give a cry of exultation, hastily extract a bundle of papers 
and hold them to the light. Presently, to Mrs. Hatherley’s indig- 
nation, she separated one paper from the rest, and pocketed it. 
Then she fell. to perusing another; but hardly had she begun, when 
a second exclamation was wrung from her, this time of amazement. 
Apparently she could not believe her eyes; for, holding the paper 
away from her and close against the now dying flame of the spent 
taper, she began to read it a second time. 

And by this time Mrs. Hatherley, noiselessly emerging, cautiously 
gliding along the thick carpet, had crept up close behind her—closer 
-—closer ; and now, stretching out her eager head, was reading, un- 
noticed, over her shoulder. Then, as she, too, grasped the written 
meaning, she, too, gave a shout of triumph ; and as Gertrude, startled, 
turned upon her, the taper flared up in one concluding splutter and 
‘went out. The Creole seized her enemy’s wrist, and with it the 
‘paper ; and in the darkness there began a crazy struggle. 

“Let me go!” raved Gertrude, panting. ‘ Are you mad?” 

“Mad?” cried Mrs. Hatherley. ‘‘ Yes; mad with joy—mad 
with triumph! My boy—my boy! Ah!” | 

This final shriek was wrung from her by Gertrude’s escape. 

With one strenuous effort, the latter freed herself; brought down, 
with compromising noise, two chairs and a heap of books ; was again 
half-caught, again eluded the outstretched hands; and, groping wildly 
for the door, unlocked it and rushed out. Rushed, but not unpur- 
sued ; for Mrs. Hatherley, shedding shawls as she went, was on her 
traces. And not undiscovered ; for as she burst into the hall, two 
- Jamps simultaneously illumined the scene, and Mark, in his dressing- 
gown, appeared from the upper regions, while the butler, in his shirt- 
sleeves, emerged from the lower. 


( To be continued. ) 
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A SMALL, superior cottage of bright-red brick, sweet-scented 

woodbine trailing over its rustic porch, a green lawn before it 
surrounded by flowers, and a charming country landscape spreading 
out in the distance. Inside, in its small but very pretty parlour, on 
the red table-cover waited the tea-tray with its cups and saucers, 
The window stood open to the still, warm autumn air, and the 
French porcelain clock on the mantel-piece was striking five. 

A slender girl of some twenty years came in. She was very lovely. 
But her light-blue eyes bore a sort of weary, or discontented look, and 
her bright brown hair was somewhat ruffled. She wore a print wash- 
ing dress of black and white, neither very smooth nor very fresh, and 
a lace neck-collar fastened with a bow of black ribbon. Glancing 
round the room and seeing nobody in it, she went to the open win- 
dow, stood there in a deep reverie, and then leaned out to pick a 
rose. Its thorns pricked her delicate fingers, and she let it fall with 
a pettish exclamation. 

Mrs. Reece came in next. A middle-aged, faded woman of care, 
in a small widow’s cap and neat black gown. She looked flushed 
and fatigued. 

“Have you made the tea, Alison ?” 

“No, mamma.” ; 

“Oh, but you might have made it! I wish you would, child! I 
am very tired.” 

Alison turned from the window, brought the tea-caddy from a side- 
table, and put two caddy-spoonfuls of tea into the metal teapot. 
Then she carried it out to the boiling water in the kitchen, and brought 
it in filled. On days dedicated to some special household work, the 
young servant had to be spared as much as possible. This was iron- 
ing-day, and Mrs. Reece had stood at the board herself, iron- 
ing what they called the fine things, which meant laces and muslins, 
and helping generally. She was not strong, and a little work tired 
her. But she sat down to pour out the tea as usual, Alison taking a 
seat which faced the window. 

“Why have you not changed your frock this afternoon?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Reece, suddenly noticing that her daughter wore the 
cotton she had put on in the morning. And it mayas well be stated 
that at that time, many years ago now, the dressés worn by young 
ladies, whether of cotton or silk, were universally called “ frocks.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” carelessly replied Alison. “It does not 
matter.” 

“Did you forget that Thomas Watkyn was coming?” 
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** Not at all,” said Alison, in a slightly contemptuous tone, her fair 
face flushing rosy red, and her blue eyes roving outwards to the dis- 
tant green meadows, to the sheaves of the golden corn, and to the 
already changing tints of the foliage. ‘I’m sure the ‘frock is good 
enough for Thomas Watkyn! And I don’t see why he need be 
dancing to our house so often, mamma.” 

“ Alison, be silent. ‘You are behaving ill, and you know it.” 

“IT am very sorry you should think so, mother. I do not wish to 
behave ill to you.” 

“That is behaving ill—saying those last words ; because you know 
well that I did not mean you were behaving ill to me, but to Thomas 
Watkyn.” 

Alison Reece pouted her cherry lips, and eat a whole slice of thin 
bread-and-butter before replying. 

“Mamma, how particular you are!” 

“IT never thought you could behave so. Six months ago, you 
would not have believed it yourself.” 

“Would you please let me have a little more milk in my tea?” 

“You treat Thomas Watkyn outrageously,” continued Mrs. 
Reece, as she passed the milk-jug. ‘One day you smile on him, 
draw him on—yes, you do, Alison; don’t interrupt me—and the 
next day you will hardly speak to him a pleasant word. But he is 
worth more than that other; that foolish Vavasour, with whom you. 
have been flirting lately.” 

“Worth more!” retorted Alison, resenting these charges, which 
she knew were all true, and having no other answer at hand. 

“Yes; infinitely more. Compare a dandy-fop like Vavasour with 
Thomas Watkyn! Alison, you must alter your behaviour. You are 
engaged to young Watkyn, and : 

“There was no engagement,” interrupted Alison. 

“Tt is equivalent to one. He comes here openly to court you ; 
you have until lately responded to it. Why! don’t you see that he 
worships the very ground you tread on?” 

A pretty blush and a conscious smile illumined the girl’s face. 

“TI say things must not go on as they are going,” repeated Mrs. 
Reece. “Either tell Thomas that you cannot marry him, and beg 
him not to come here; or else make up your mind to do so and 
cease your silly flirtation with the other. 

“It is not a silly flirtation,” angrily replied Alison. 

‘Indeed I see not what else it can be.” 

*‘T don’t flirt ; he does not flirt. He calls here sometimes, and we 
talk a little ; and—and—lI’m sure there’s nothing in that to make a 
fuss about.” 

“And how often do you meet him when you are out !—and how 
often do I see him strolling with you about yonder fields! Alison, 
take care that in trying to grasp the shadow you do not lose the 
substance.” 
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“ What substance?” asked the young lady innocently. 

“Thomas Watkyn. A union with him would be a very substantia} 
one indeed; a thoroughly good settlement in life for you. Mr. 
Vavasour at best (looking at him in this light) is but a shadow. 
These aristocratic, flirting fops rarely have marriage in their heads. The 
amusement of the moment; the talking sentimental nonsense with a 
silly girl : that is all they look after. —Will you take another cup of tea?” 

“Oh no, thank you. This lecture is as good as ten cups of tea.” 

“ Then ring the bell.” 

Patty, the young servant, came in and carried away the tea-tray. 
Mrs. Reece went upstairs:to put away the clothes ironed that day, 
and Miss Reece went back to the open window, leaned against its 
side-frame, and fell into a reverie. 

She had a pretty good notion herself that matters would not go on 
much longer; Thomas Watkyn would not let them. More than once 
he had said to her a few words; and she had laughed them off. 
He was a fine man, and a good man, and a well-educated man for 
those days; but he was a farmer. Alison had thought herself for- 
tunate that he should choose her, for she was not of much account 
in the world, and could say with the milkmaid in the old song, My 
face is my fortune: and if she was not desperately in love with him, 
she liked him very much, esteemed and respected him. 

But a stranger made his appearance in the place, one Reginald 
Vavasour: who had come to read with the clergyman, previous to 
passing some examination. A high-bred man of good family, there 
could be no doubt of that, and a man of fascinating manners, given 
to take the female heart by storm. He had accidentally made the 
acquaintance of pretty Alison Reece, had talked a great deal of lazy 
nonsense to her for his own amusement, just to pass the time away 
during the intervals of his attendance in the Reverend Mr. Tarbey’s 
study ; and Alison was supremely fascinated. Beside that slender 
young aristocrat, whose clothes were of perfect cut, and whose easy 
manners (not to say insolent) were as perfect as his clothes, whose 
very drawl betrayed his conscious superiority to men of the rustic 
locality, no matter what their standing might be, what could plain 
unpretending Thomas Watkyn be in Alison’s sight? Nobody. 

Yet he was good-looking in his way, this Thomas Watkyn. A well- 
grown, well-made, fine man, beside whom the other looked like a 
boy, with a calm, sensible face, and quiet, unobtrusive ways. But 
again— who could admire a homely face, its steady, thoughtful, 
kindly eyes, and its brown, old-fashioned whiskers, when there was 
another face over the next field, whose dark orbs were of a flashing 
brilliance, and whose*curled-out black moustache was killing? Not 
silly, inexperienced, vain Alison Reece. 

Leaning against the window-frame, Alison watched a tall straight 
figure coming across the meadows, and her brow went into a scowl. 
It was Thomas Watkyn: and she wondered what brought him so 
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early this evening; she wished he would stay away for good. Or, 
if not for good—for something pricked her heart and conscience there 
—at least fora few weeks. She did care for Tom, and she knew 
it, and she supposed she should marry him sometime.’ Unless in- 
deed—sometimes Alison dreamed dreams of Mr. Vavasour appearing 
some fine morning to carry her off in a carriage and four, the horses 
and postboys displaying white favours. She had no true love for Mr. 
Vavasour ; but she was very pretty, with all a pretty girl’s vanity, and 
his admiration of her was just so much subtle incense. 

A thought of vexation crossed her mind, as Mr. Watkyn came in at 
the gate, that she had not changed her frock as usual. Some kind of 
perverse obstinacy had caused her not to do it, decause she knew that 
he would be there that evening and that Mr. Vavasour would not. 
She walked out to the rustic porch awaiting his approach: and she 
grew more vexed still as she saw his keen, honest grey eyes scanning 
the untidy dress in mute surprise. 

“Good evening, Alison.” 

‘*Good evening,” she replied, meeting his offered hand. ‘ You 
are come early.” : 

‘**T must leave early. I have but a few minutes to give you.” 

“It was scarcely necessary to come at all, was it?” 

‘*T knew you would be expecting me.” 

**Oh, not particularly !” replied Miss Alison, tossing her curls back 
to express indifference. 

“But I will come to-morrow, Alison, about this hour. I want to 
have some conversation with you, and 2 

“To lecture me, pray?” 

‘“No; that is over. However, I will not enter upon it now. My 
uncle came in this afternoon from Barceter, and as he leaves us again 
early to-morrow, I must not be away long this evening.” 

‘Your father is at home, I suppose?” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

“You were not here yesterday evening ?” 

**I stayed away purposely. Would you have cared to see me 
had I come?” 

‘*T can’t say whether I should or not. You have not been very 
pleasant with me of late, Tom.” 

** Not as I once was, perhaps: how can I be? But I do not think 
{ have made myself unpleasant.” 

‘We never hardly get a laugh from you. You have grown 
graver than a judge.” 

“Have I not had cause?” 

“Cause!” she lightly repeated. ‘ What cause?” 

“ Alison, this pretence of indifference, does not become you. 
I say that I do not care to enter upon matters now. If I did, 
I might recal the doings of only the last two days to your memory, 
and ask you whether they have or have not held cause.” 
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“Well?” 

“Take Sunday. In the morning you scarcely /ooked at me as 
we came out of church; in the afternoon, when I would have joined 
you and walked home with you, you threw me over with supreme 
scorn and went away side by side with Vavasour. And in the 
evening you were pacing the meadows with him.” 

“Tt was no harm. He was not eating me.” 

“Take yesterday,” continued Mr. Watkyn, his face, his gentle 
voice full of the deepest pain. He had holiday, it must be supposed, 
from his studies, and he and you were roaming about together nearly 
the whole of the live-long day.” 

“And he came in and took a cup of tea with me and my 
mother afterwards,” answered Alison with saucy, laughing insolence. 
‘Mamma thinks him charming.” 

‘He is an idle, heartless 

“Well, why do you stop?” 

““T was going to say—vagabond. And in one sense he is.” 

‘He comes of a race who can afford to be idle. He does not 
have to till the ground by the sweat of his brow. He was born with 
his bread-and-cheese provided for him.” 

“With a silver spoon in his mouth,” added Mr. Watkyn, affecting 
a lightness he did not feel, for her contemptuous tone tried him. 
“Well, good evening, Alison.” 

“Oh, good evening, if you are going.” 

He stood looking at her, and their eyes met. Alison caught the 
shadow of pain in his, and in her own there arose a remorseful pity: 
she had the grace to feel ashamed of herself. Her lips broke into a 
tender smile; a pink flush shone in her dimpled cheeks. 

“You are very silly, Thomas.” 

“Am I?” he returned, holding her hand lovingly in his. ‘“ Fare 
you well until to-morrow evening, my dearest.” 

“There! Your dearest! And just now you were ready to call 
me hard names!” 

‘*€ Until to-morrow,” he repeated with a smile, as he quitted her. 

Alison got a perfumed note the next morning from Mr. Vavasour : 
gilt-edged paper, crest on the seal. It told her that he was to be so 
“ sloriously busy” that day, he feared he should not have time to call 
at the cottage ; but would she meet him in the willow walk at dusk. 
And it ended: “ Your faithful Reginald Vavasour.” 

The vain expectations of Miss Alison Reece bubbled up aloft; 
her face and heart were alike in a glow. ‘‘ Your faithful Reginald 
Vavasour !” she repeated to herself. ‘‘ It must mean that he intends 
to be faithful to me for life. And what a grand, beautiful name 
Reginald Vavasour is! Compare it with the mean old common- 
place one Tom Watkyn!” 


Tea was over, and Alison, all in readiness for the interview with 
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Mr. Watkyn, was steeling her heart against it and against him who 
was coming to hold it with her. She had changed her frock to-day, 
and wore a fresh, bright coloured muslin, blue ribbons at the neck 
and wrists, and a blue knot in her hair. 

She waited impatiently ; she wanted the interview over and done 
with, that she might be off to keep that other with Mr, Vavasour. 
But Thomas was late. 

Pacing the garden-path in the rays of the fading sun, she stood 
looking over the little iron entrance gate, her blue eyes roving hither 
and thither in search of one whom she could not yet see. Uncon- 
scious!y she broke out into the verse of a homely song. 


‘Oh dear, what can the matter be, 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be, 
Oh dear, what can the matter be, 
Johnny's so long at the fair ! 
He promised to buy me a bunch of sweet posies, 
A bunch of green mosses, a bunch of pink roses, 
He promised to bring me a knot of blue ribbons 
To tie up my bonny brown hair.” 


The hum of the last words was dying away on the air when the 
well-known form of Thomas Watkyn came into view. He wore his 
usual dark-blue evening frock coat and quiet waistcoat: he dressed 
well always when his day’s work was over, but not in the fashionable 
attire of fashionable Mr. Vavasour. 

“* Good evening, Alison,” he said, as he reached the gate. ‘ What 
a lovely evening it is!” 

Removing his hat, he gazed up at the sapphire sky, action and 
countenance alike.full of reverence: and Alison, who had not been 
taking any particular notice before, looked around her, her face 
softening at the splendour of nature’s glory. 

“‘ What a glorious sunset!” he continued, his voice taking a husked 
tone. ‘Glorious, glorious !” 

“How solemnly you speak, Thomas!” 

“T am feeling solemn. I have been feeling so ever since I came 
out; but I don’t know why. Unless it is that heavenly scene that’s 
making me so.” 

“Tt is very grand,” she said, fixing her eyes on the bank of golden 
clouds in the western sky, where the sun was just slipping down 
behind the purple hill-tops in the distance, like a ball of ruby flame. 
Tiny bits of foam-like clouds flecked the limpid blue of the heavens, 
a warm, golden glow gilded the earth, freshened and vivified with a 
past shower. The musical twitter of birds going to their rest filled 
the woodlands; and, as Alison looked, a strange feeling of awe stole 
into her heart, for the glory that lay around seemed more than 
earthly. 

“There are moments,” he said, in a dreamy manner, “when I 
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fancy these sunsets must be given to us as a faint reflex—though I 
suppose that’s the wrong word—of what we shall find in Heaven; 
given to us by God to turn our thoughts and hopes towards it. 
Oh, Alison! it is more than beautiful !” 

The ruby flame was changing to a soft and brilliant rose-colour, 
inexpressibly lovely. It was indeed a rather remarkable sunset ; one 
not often vouchsafed to human eye. 

“You make quite sure of going to Heaven, Tom!” she exclaimed, 
in a flippant tone. For she wanted to ward off all serious con- 
versation, lest he should begin to lecture. 

Thomas Watkyn turned -his eyes upon her, surprise, if not reproof, 
in their depths. ‘I hope I am,” he answered, “‘ under God.” 

“‘ Young people do not often think of these things.” 

“‘ The young die as well as the old, child ; remember that.” 

“*Won’t you come in, Thomas?” she asked, in a softened voice, as 
they presently strolled up the path, and he halted in the porch. 

‘*Not this evening, Alison. What I have to say I will say here.” 

Alison flushed to the roots of her wavy hair, and moved a step or 
two away from him. 

“Took!” she cried, pointing to the blazing western sky, “that 
bank of golden clouds is changing to crimson now.” 

He went forward, for he had already sat down, and looked again 
at the gorgeous panorama. 

“Yes, it is, as I say, a glorious sunset. We may never see another 
like it on this side of eternity,” he added, dreamily, seeming to lose 
himself in solemn thoughts. 

Alison laughed—her little musical laugh that had often set his 
pulses beating wildly. ‘‘ You are always looking at the dark side of 
things, Tom. I hope we shall yet watch many a sunset together. 

** Do you really, Alison ?” 

‘“‘ Why, of course we must see the sunsets if we live,” she returned, 
in a hard, matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘ As we are neighbours we may likely 
see some of them in company.” 

“That was all, was it! Sit down, Alison.” 

‘“‘T prefer to stand.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Watkyn drew her somewhat peremptorily to his 
side and made her sit down on the bench, ‘“ What I want to say to 
you, Alison, is about young Vavasour.” 

‘Oh indeed !” she retorted. 

*‘T do not like to see you make yourself a simpleton with that man ; 
I will not see it: for, if you continue to do it, I shall say farewell to 
you, and not trouble this side of our grounds again.” 

Alison’s face turned white; a habit it had when she was startled 
or very angry; and the remaining softness faded out of her heart, 
just as the golden glow was beginning to fade out of the western 
sky. 
‘*Simpleton !—do you call me? Thank you.” 
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“Tt is nothing less,” he returned. ‘A short while, and this man 
will be leaving the place for ever; leaving you. -You will feel vexed 
then, Alison, at having made your intimacy with him so con- 
spicuous.” 

“ He will not be leaving,” she retorted. ‘ When he does leave, it 
will only be to come back again.” 

Her companion shook his head. ‘ No, that is not likely. Yesterday 
Mr. Tarbey called at the farm: in talking with my father, he men- 
tioned incidentally that young Vavasour was only to be with him this 
one term. The fellow may not have anything especially bad in him ; 
I should not wish to imply that ; but he is idle and heartless, and, 
in pretending to make love to you, Alison, he is but amusing himself 
and fooling you.” 

“‘ How dare you say he is making love to me?” 

“‘T say he is pretending to do it. Alison, you must know it to be 
so—if you would but speak the candid truth.” 

“Very well, then! Pray what if he is?” 

“Only this: That you cannot continue to listen to him and keep 
me in your train. It must be one or the other of us, Alison, from 
this night. You must choose between us.” 

“Then I choose him,” she said, wrathfully rising. * 

“Do you mean it?” asked Mr. Watkyn, rising in his turn. 

The girl did not answer. Her chest was heaving with agitation ; 
Thomas Watkyn’s grey eyes took a tender light as they gazed at the 
pretty, changing, uncertain face. 

“ Alison,” he said, and his voice was wonderfully considerate, ‘I 
have known you from childhood; I have loved you all your life. 
Twelve months ago there arose an understanding between us that 
you would he my wife: until recently I never supposed that you 
could have any other thought. But you have filled my breast with 
cruel fears; fortured it, my dear; and I cannot bear them longer. 
You must be to me what you used to be, or give me up.” 

Alison’s eyes grew sullen. Why could not this Tom Watkyn let 
her alone? She did not altogether want to break with him. What 
harm was she doing, in talking to Reginald Vavasour? Reginald was 
ten times the gentleman that he was !—and his voice had a sweet, soft 
lisp !—and he wore a diamond ring on his white hand ! 

“Oh, my dear—my best and dearest—give up this folly! Let 
things be with us as they used to be! Don’t you care for me?” 

“No,” she replied to him, in her cross and contrary spirit ; con- 
scious all the while of a latent wish that Mr. Vavasourhad been 
buried in the sea before coming to disturb the peace. ‘ Wo/” 

“Then you decline to marry me, Alison? You have not loved 
me as I love you?” 

The sad, passionate fervour nearly scared her breath away: the heart- 
felt sorrow, all too plain, touched her with a qualm. But she was in 
an obstinate mood. 
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‘‘ Mr. Vavasour does not hurt you. I wonder you should concern 
yourself with him!” 

“No trifling,” sternly spoke Thomas Watkyn. “I tell you it must 
be him or me.” 

She would not answer. 

“Will you give him up, Alison, from this night ?” he pleaded, 

“No.” What inward spirit of evil prompted her to speak that 
short, sullen word, Alison never knew. But it was spoken. 

“Very well.” 

For long afterwards, the pain and pathos in those two short words 
haunted her like a wail from the grave. Thomas stood before her, 
calm and self-possessed. " 

‘I will never trouble you again, Alison,” he said, quietly. “ Will 
you kiss me once—ere we say farewell for ever?” 

She felt awed at the sternness, the reality that was stealing upon 
their interview, and trembled at the thought of losing him. But she 
did not believe it would come to that in the end, and she was too 
proud and wilful to take back her answer unsolicited. 

With a playful air, half saucy, half defiant, she shyly held up 
slightly her red lips, while he kissed her with a long, lingering kiss, 
such as we give the dead. 

*“* Good-bye,” he said, huskily. He strode away, leaving her stand- 
ing in the glow of the sunset, a wild, scared look on her young 
face. 

‘“‘ He will turn back,” she whispered to herself. ‘‘ Surely—surely ! 
—for I could not bear to lose him.” But Mr. Watkyn went straight 
on to the gate. 

“Thomas !” she called out. . “ Thomas !” 

He turned then. ‘What is it ?” he asked. 

Perhaps she had it in her mind to humble herself to him— 
who knows? She did nothing of the kind. A moment’s pause, 
possibly of indecision ; and then she produced a note from within the 
folds of her frock. 

‘* May I ask you to do me a little favour, Thomas—for the last 
time?” ’ 

‘* What is it,” he repeated. 

“If you would not very much mind going home by the hill, and 
would leave this note at Miss Ford’s. I particularly wish her to have 
it this evening.” 

He paused for an instant, not replying. She went on hurriedly. 

“T see that it is disagreeable to you. I have offended you too 
much.” 

“* Not that,” he answered, holding out his hand for the note. ‘ But 
I can hardly spare the time for the long way this evening, as I have 
to call at Killick’s for my father. However—” he said no more, but 
took the note. 

“‘ Good-bye, Thomas.” 
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‘“* Good-bye for aye. God be with you !” 

“What a solemn mood he is in, the stupid fellow!” commented 
she. ‘But I am glad he took the note! I shall be safe now.” 

Miss Alison Reece was aclever young lady. The direct and near 
way to Mr. Watkyn’s home would lead him past the willow walk. 
She had devised this impromptu note to her dressmaker in the after- 
noon to prevent his taking that usual route. Had he seen young 
Vavasour cooling his heels within the precincts of the willow walk he 
would inevitably suspect he was waiting to keep a lover’s tryst. 

Alison leaned over the gate and watched him as he walked away, 
watched him take the lane that led to the route she had wished, and 
disappear. She stood there until the gold in the clouds had changed 
to crimson, the crimson to purple, that spread itself like a royal mantle 
over the western hills. White mists began to settle on the brooks that 
but a moment ago had reflected the gorgeous rays of the setting sun. 
Somehow it seemed to make her shiver, and she crept up to her own 
room with a strange sense of loss at her heart. 

Mrs. Reece had gone out after tea to sit with a sick neighbour, and 
Alison devoutly hoped she would not be coming home yet, or there 
might be a difficulty in getting away to keep her appointment. It was 
nearly time to be starting ; at least, she might as well go at once, and 
then she should be safe from her mother. Putting on her hat, she 
ran downstairs, and opened the kitchen door. 

“Patty, if mamma comes in and asks for me, tell her I am only 
strolling about a bit this lovely evening. I shall be in directly.” 

But the loveliness of the evening had gone. Somewhat to Alison’s 
surprise, the white mist had increased so greatly as to obscure every- 
thing but itself. ‘‘ How quickly it has come on!” she exclaimed. 

Mr. Vavasour was waiting for her, and they paced for a few minutes 
the willow walk together. But for a very few : the young man said he 
was pressed for time : he had “ heaps” of packing to do, not having 
touched it yet, and he was going away in the morning. 

“ Going away !” exclaimed Alison. 

** Yes—and be shot to it!” said he. ‘‘I got a letter this morning 
recalling me home. My mother’s ill, is ordered to Nice, and she 
wants me to accompany her. Fate is cruel to us, dear Miss Reece.” 

“ But—you will be coming back here!” cried the startled Alison. 

“I’m sure I don’t know whether I shall be coming back here ever 
—or whether I may find myself banished to the remotest regions of 
Siberia,” drawled the dandy, twirling one end of his moustache. 
“‘ Nothing seems certain in this sublunary world, except uncertain 
changes. Old Tarbey was quite knocked down with the news. I 
wrote to ask you to be good enough to meet me here, knowing I should 
not have a minute all day to get down to your place—to tell you of 
it, and to say good-bye.” 

There was a matter-of-course carelessness in his voice and manner 
that grated terribly on Alison ; her pride rose to the surface. 
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*‘ Well, I suppose you will be glad to go, Mr. Vavasour !” 

“Glad? Ah, I don’t know about that. Glad to escape Tarbey 
and his grinding: immensely sorry to leave you. Wish you were 
going with me !” 

“You are too kind. I will not hinder you any longer; and I 
must be going home too. Good-night : and good-bye.” 

Mr. Vavasour took her hand and held it. ‘ Good-bye, dear Miss 
Reece,” he said. ‘I shall often think of you, and of our pleasant 
meetings. You will let me take a farewell kiss.” 

He bent his face to hers. ‘‘ How dare you, sir?” she exclaimed, 
starting back from him. “Kiss me, indeed! and here! Until this 
night I had taken you for a gentleman.” 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, laughingly ; “I meant no harm. 
Halloa, what a mist it is!” he broke off, as they came to the end 
of the walk, and the open field beyond it. ‘One can hardly see ten 
yards before one. I must see you home.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Alison, vehemently. ‘I know my way per- 
fectly—better than you do—I shall go alone. You will have enough 
to do to get back to the Parsonage; take care you don’t miss the 
path. Good-bye, sir.” 

She flew from him across the field and was lost in the mist. He 
took the opposite path. 

“And so that’s the last of Reginald Vavasour,” thought Alison. 
“Tt serves me right. What a simpleton I have been !—as Thomas 
called me.—How I hope mamma has not got home !” 

The mist seemed to grow more dense every minute, and Alison 
really found her own gate with some difficulty. Her bonnet had not 
been put away above a minute when Mrs. Reece came in. 

“Such a dreadful mist!” she observed to Alison; “I don’t 
think I ever saw such a one. It came on suddenly after the most 
lovely sunset. Quite a remarkable sunset. I hope you noticed it, 
child.” 

“Thomas Watkyn took care I should do that, mamma. Hecalled 
it divine.” 

“ Indeed it looked nothing less,” replied Mrs. Reece. “Iam glad 
you have had Thomas here.” 

Alison complained of a headache and went up to bed; she was 
afraid of being questioned. If the evening could come over again, 
she would treat Thomas Watkyn differently. She felt a little ashamed 
of herself; she felt a little uneasy. 

‘** But I will make it up to him,” she sighed, as she laid her head 
upon her pillow. ‘He will be sure to let me: he is so good, and he 
loves me so truly.” 

Alison awoke betimes, and to a vague sense of uneasiness. It was 
a fine morning, the mist all cleared away. As she stood at the win- 
dow, the rising sun, lifting himself majestically in the east, tinted her 
cheeks with a rose-red flush and threw down on the green meadows 
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floods of a golden glowing light, while the songs of thrushes and larks 
broke out from every hedge and coppice. 

“‘We must make the damson jam to-day,” observed Mrs. Reece to 
her, as they rose from breakfast. ‘‘ And if you would only wash up 
these breakfast things, Alison, while Patty goes about her other work, 
I should soon have the kitchen table clear and might begin it.” 

“Oh, very well,” answered the girl, cheerfully. For she had been 
taking herself to task for her past behaviour, and meant to turn over 
a new leaf. ‘You shall have the table clear directly, mother.” 

She was busy in the kitchen, when she heard her mother open the 
front door and some one come in. “It is that. chattering Mrs. 
Bennett !” thought she, as she dried the teaspoons. 

* Alison ! come here,” called her mother, in a quick voice. 

She went to the parlour just as she was: her sleeves turned back 
at the wrists, a large brown-holland apron on. Very pretty she 
looked with it all. But it was not Mrs. Bennett who sat with her 
mother; it was a venerable, white-haired old gentleman — Mr. 
Watkyn the elder. 

“‘T am come toask about Thomas,” said he. ‘I believe he 
came here last night, Miss Alison: at what time did he leave you?” 

A prevision struck her, with a sort of terror, that something was 
wrong. “ He left quite early,” she faltered. 

‘‘ Well, he has never come home.” 

“Not come home !” she said, with a whitening face. 

“*T sat up till one o’clock, and then I thought the mist must have 
kept him, that he had stayed at some friend’s house ; I knew not 
what to think; and that he would be home the (first thing this 
morning. But we have not seen him, and I cannot hear of him.” 

Mrs. Reece was impressed with the frightened, guilty look that 
Alison could not keep out of her countenance, and began to feel 
uneasy. ‘Cannot you tell what time it was when he left you?” she 
demanded, sternly. 

“Tt was before dusk; it was just after sunset, before the mist 
came on. It must have been near seven o’clock.” 

“‘ Which road did he take?” pursued Mrs. Reece. And very re- 
luttantly Alison answered, for she foresaw it would bring on further 
questioning. 

“The long way—round by the hill.” 

“ Round by the hill!” echoed Mr. Watkyn, in alarmed surprise. 
‘‘ Why did he take that way?” 

Alison flushed and paled alternately : her lips were trembling. The 
fear creeping upon her was—that he and young Vavasour had met 
and quarrelled. Perhaps fought—and injured one another fatally. 
In these dread moments of suspense the mind is apt to conjure up 
far-fetched and unlikely thoughts. 

“‘T asked him to go round that way,” she replied, in a timid tone ; 

I wanted him to leave a note for me at the dressmaker’s.” 
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Old Mr. Watkyn sank into a chair, putting up his hands before 
his troubled face. ‘I see it all!” he breathed, faintly: “he must 
have fallen down the Scar.” 

Alison uttered a scream of horror. 

“ Deceived by the mist, he must have walked too near its edge,” 
continued the old man. “Heaven grant that it may not be so! 
but—I fear it. Was he mad? —to attempt to cross the plateau on 
such a night !” 

Catching up his hat, Mr. Watkyn went out swiftly. Mrs. Reece 
grasped her daughter’s hands. They were icy-cold. 

“ Alison, what passed between you and Thomas last night ?” 

“Don’t ask me, mother! Let me follow Mr. Watkyn; I cannot 
rest indoors. Oh, it cannot, cannot be as he fears! ” 

“Not one step until you tell me what passed,” said the mother 
firmly. ‘There’s more in all this than meets the eye.” 

“ He asked me to—give up talking to Mr. Vavasour.” 

“ And you refused. Well?” 

“He told me I must choose between them,” continued Alison, 
bursting into tears. ‘Oh, mother, it was all folly, all my temper ; 
he could not see that, and when he went away, he said he_went for 
good.” 

Mrs. Reece drew in her thin lips sternly. She stood thinking. 

“And what does it mean about your giving him a note for the 
dressmaker? I do not understand. You had nothing to write 
about.” 

The girl got her hands free and flung them before her face to 
deaden the sobs. But Mrs. Reece was a resolute mother at times, 
and she extorted the confession. Alison had improvised the note, 
and sent Thomas round the long way to deliver it, and so keep him 
from passing by the Willow walk. 

“Oh, child, child!” moaned the dismayed woman. “If he has 
indeed fallen over the Scar, it is you who will have given him his 
death.” 

And it proved to beso. In taking the two mile round between 
the cottage and the farm, a high and perpendicular precipice, called 
the Scar, had to be passed. The table-land, or plateau, on the top 
was wide and a perfectly safe road by daylight, since a traveller_could 
keep as far from the unprotected edge as he pleased. But on a 
dark night or in a thick fog it was most dangerous. Deceived by the 
mist of the previous night, Thomas Watkyn must have drawn near 
the edge unwittingly, and fallen over it. There he lay, on the sharp 
rocks, when the poor father and others went to look for bias his 
death-like face upturned to the blue sky. 

“Speak to me, Thomas! speak to me!” wailed Alison, quite 
beside herself with remorse and grief, as she knelt by him, wringing 
her hands. “Oh, Thomas, speak to me! I loved you all the 
while.” 
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But Thomas neither spoke nor moved. The voice that had no- 
thing but tender words for her was silenced now ; the heart she had 
so grieved might never beat in joy or sorrow again. 

No person had seen or spoken with him after quitting her the pre- 
vious night, save the dressmaker, little industrious Miss Ford. She 
had answered his knock herself, she related, and he put the note into 
her hands, saying Miss Reece had asked him to leave it in passing. 
“‘ What a thick mist it is that has come on,” he remarked to her in 
his pleasant, chatty way. ‘Ay, it is indeed, sir,” she answered, and 
shut her door as he walked away. 

For many weeks Alison Reece lay ill with brain fever, hovering 
between life and death. Some people said it was the shock that made 
her ill and took her senses away ; others thought she must have loved 
the poor young man to distraction; no one, save her mother, knew 
it was the memory of her last interview with him, and the scheming 
to send him on the route that led to his accident, that had well-nigh 
killed her. But the young are strong in their tenacity of life, and she 
grew better by slow degrees. 

One warm April afternoon, when the winter months had given place 
to spring, Alison, leaning onthe arm of her mother, went to sit in the 
porch. She was very feeble yet. It was the first time she had sat there 
since that memorable evening with her ill-fated lover. There she 
remained, thinking and dreaming. They could not persuade her to 
come in, so wrapped her in a warm shawl. 

Sunset came on; and was almost as beautiful, curious, perhaps, 
that it should be so, as the one he and she had watched together more 
than six months before. The brilliant beams shone like molten gold 
in the glowing west, the blue sky around was flecked with pink and 
amethyst. Alison’s eyes were fixed on the lovely scene with an 
enraptured gaze, her lips slightly parting with emotion. 

“ Alison, what are you thinking of?” 

“Of him, mother. Of his happiness. He is /ivéng in all that 
glorious beauty. I think there must have been an unconscious pre- 
vision in his mind, by what he said that evening as we watched it, 
that he should soon be there. Oh, mother, I wish I was going to him ! 
I wish I could be with him to-morrow !” 

The mother paused; she felt inclined to say something, but feared 
the agitation it might cause. 

“Well, well, child, you are getting better,” she presently answered. 

“Yes, I do get better,” sighed the girl. “I suppose it pleased God 

that I should.” 
' Time soothes all things, Alison. In time you will be strong 
again, and able to fulfil life’s various duties with a zest. Trials are 
good—oh so good !—for the soul. But for meeting with them, we 
might never learn the way to heaven.” 

Alison did not answer. Her feeble hands were clasped in silent 
prayer, her face was lifted to the glories of the evening sky. 
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It was at the same sunset hour, an evening or two later, that Alison, 
who was picking up strength daily, strolled away to the churchyard. 
She -wanted to look for a newly-made grave in that corner where so 
many of the Watkyns lay buried. 

She could not see it ; the same gravestones that were there before 
were there now ; there was no fresh one. 

‘Perhaps they opened the old vault for him,” thought Alison, as 
she sat down on the bench just inside the gate, for she was too 
weak to walk back again without a rest. 

The sun was going down to-night without any loveliness; just a 
crimson ball, which seemed'to give a red light to the atmosphere, 
and to light up redly the face of a pale tottering man, who was coming 
up to the gate by help of a stick, He halted when he reached it. 
Alison turned sick and faint with all manner of emotions as she gazed 
at him, fright being uppermost. 

** Alison !” 

* Thomas !” 

He held out his hand ; he came inside; his pale, sad face wore for 
her its old sweet expression. 

“Qh Thomas, I thought you were dead,” she burst forth, in a 
storm of sobs. ‘I came here to look for your grave! I thought I 
had killed you.” 

“They thought I was-dead at first; they thought for a long while 
that I should die,” he answered, as he sat down beside her, keeping 
her hand in his. ‘‘ But the skilful medical men have raised me up, 
under God. I hope in time to be strong and well again.” 

“Can you ever forgive me?” she wailed; bitter, painful tears 
falling down her cheeks like rain. ‘I shall never forgive myself.” 

“No? Then you must atone to me, Alison, instead. Be all the 
more loving to me during our future lives. We must pass them to- 
gether, my dear.” 

“Do you mean it—still?” she gasped. “ Oh, Thomas! how good 
and true you are! If I can only be a little bit worthy of you!” 

They walked home slowly, arm-in-arm. Neither could walk fast 
yet. Mrs. Reece came to the porch to meet them. God is full of 
mercy, she thought. 

“TI did not tell her, Thomas,” she said ; “ she was so dreadfully 
low when she came out of the fever. I meant to tell her to- 
night.” 

“I have told her myself; it was best so,” answered Thomas 
Watkyn. 
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By CuarLes W. Woop, 
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WE passed into another world. The moon, “round as a shield,” 

was rolling upwards in splendour, like a ball of liquid silver 
suspended in the dark blue sky, lighting a scene with magic beauty 
and softness that surely had scarcely a parallel on the earth. 

Not only the present, visible charm influences the gazer. There 
is all its antiquity and bygone history; all the vicissitudes and 
dangers through which the Alhambra has passed—seared it may be, 
but, like the face of a veteran who has well served his country, more 
loved for its scars. A halo of veneration surrounds it with such an 
atmosphere as that wherein the pilgrim views his favourite shrine. 
A glow of romance and contemplation takes you back in spirit to 
the days of the Moors; that people rich in energy and enterprise 
and ambition, in refinement and good taste, in Eastern imagery and 
pomp and splendour. The mind is full of retrospective thought 
and dreamy remembrance. Events of centuries seem to crowd upon 
the brain and rehearse themselves in the space of a few moments 
and with panoramic vividness, on finding yourself within this won- 
derful structure, face to face with a life-haunted vision, a wish long 
dseamed of and at length fulfilled. 

The door opened noiselessly. When it had closed upon us, the 
guardian spirit of the place stood exposed in the shape of an at- 
tendant, holding a lantern that shed a feeble light wherewith to guide 
our steps. He might have been Diogenes, and must at least have 
been the good genius of the place. Surely nothing evil could here 
found existence and a foothold? 

‘ The small corridor was in truth his local habitation. His rooms 
were above ; a gilded cage hung in celestial regions, wherein prob- 
ably he kept a sweet singing nightingale in the shape of a wife ; 
though, as birds do not always agree in their nests, it is quite possible 
that she occasionally varied the laughing hours by a Wagnerian 
demonstration of sound. At the end of the corridor, a table held 
the book in which visitors are supposed to-record their names— 
but we had nothing to do with that to-night. 

The gloom enshrouding the corridor only served more clearly to 
define the outlines of the small arches and slender pillars, through 
which you gain admittance to the Court of the Myrtles, or of the 
Bath, or of the Blessing—as it has been indifferently called. In the 
corridor we were in shadow, but the court beyond was flooded with 
the most brilliant moonlight it is possible to conceive. 
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Never, if I live to be a century old (a most improbable possibility), 
shall I forget that first glimpse and impression as we passed out of the 
corridor. To begin with, we might have been in a city of the dead. 
Not a sound disturbed the solemn stillness. Our footsteps echoed 
mysteriously ; our voices insensibly fell into a murmur ; a few bats 
flew about, with the noiseless, irregular flight that endows them with 
a reputation that would make of them something more than birds. 
Turning towards the south end, we gazed upon an enchanted scene. 

A gallery ran the length of the south side of the court, supported 
by delicate arches and peristyles that seemed too slender to bear 
their weight. But the actual supports of the building are cunningly 
placed out of sight, and thus the fairy-like character of the Alhambra 
is maintained throughout in an apparently mysterious manner. 
The dazzling moonlight so marvellously brought out the fretwork 
of the outside arches, with their arabesque designs, that we appeared 
to gaze upon an extent of minute ivory carving, too beautiful, too 
ethereal for human hands to have accomplished. Eight pillars sup- 
ported the gallery. The moon, throwing the outer portion into vivid 
relief, only served to cast within the recesses a deep gloom in the 
highest degree solemn and impressive. Strong, vivid lights and 
shadows, indeed, met the eye wherever the moonbeams penetrated. 

The court is 140 feet long, and 74 feet wide. Like all the 
courts of the Alhambra, it has no roof, and the deep blue sky, to 
which it is open, only adds to its charm. It is paved with pure 
white marble, and, in the centre is a large pond or bath, filled with 
gold-fish, bordered on each side by a row of myrtle bushes, kept 
small and well trimmed. A few orange trees were trained against 
the walls, right and left, and facing each other, were the small arches 
and slender pillars leading outwards and inwards. At the north end 
rose the solemn Tower of Comares, its dark reflection upon the water 
clearly traced in the moonlight. 

In the days of its glory, the court was richly gilded and painted in 
many colours, and the arabesque designs of the stucco and fret- 
work were picked out with wonderful care and skill. The effect 
must have been gorgeous, yet singularly refined. Now it has faded 
almost to whiteness; but open to the sky, and exposed to all the 
elements, one marvels that the very courts themselves have not long 
since crumbled and disappeared as age after age rolled onwards. 
These designs consist of leaves and flowers delicately traced; and 
some of the inner walls of the halls are covered with inscriptions in 
Cufic and Arabian characters and texts from the Koran, repeated in 
endless iteration. 

We passed into the Court of Lions, the principal court of the 
Alhambra— its centre, as it were, whence open and radiate all other 
courts, halls, and apartments of the palace. You may catch glimpses 
of it, and its celebrated fountain supported by its twelve solemn- 
o oking lions, from a hundred different points of view; each point 
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possessing its distinctive feature. Arches and cloisters, distant 
courts and corridors, galleries and peristyles, domes and glazed roofs, 
walls of chaste filigree work, upper galleries lighted and lightened 
by arched windows ; and through all, and above all, the wonderful 
blue southern sky and radiant southern atmosphere. 

The Court of Lions was far larger and still more remarkable than 
the Court of the Myrtles. Here more than anywhere you may realise 
and contemplate the bygone majesty of the Alhambra—though it 
was ever distinguished for its. beauty and delicate refinement rather 
than for the majestic. To-night, flooded by the pale moonlight, it 
looked of unearthly loveliness. On all sides ran a low gallery, sup- 
ported by exquisite arches of open fretwork, and what, in the semi- 
obscurity, seemed a countless number of thin, white marble pillars. 
Deep shadows, thrown by these pillars and arches, chequered the 
pure white marble pavement, and the grim lions and alabaster foun- 
tain cast their shadows also. The small domes and roofs above the 
galleries, covered with highly-glazed tiles, caught the moonbeams, 
and gleamed as if studded with jewels. Halls and corridors beyond 
the court were steeped in mysterious darkness. Approaching, one 
could, after a time, dimly discern mysterious outlines, and cloister- 
like, far stretching vistas; but as Diogenes with his lantern frequently 
wandered one way and we another, a stumble over a marble step 
sometimes threatened to bring one’s dream to an end, and dispel all 
this vivid illusion. We were not in the ordinary world, but in a spot 
owned and inhabited by magicians, the best and wisest people one 
had met in the Arabian Nights. 

These lights and shadows, the obscurity of the interior, seemed to 
invest the Alhambra with immense proportions and unlimited space. 
It might have been a kingdom instead of a palace, its area reckoned 
by miles rather than feet ; a structure wherein one might roam day 
after day, still exploring, still discovering. More solemn and 
mysterious, more beautiful and unearthly seemed to grow the place, 
as we walked, now pausing in the exquisite Hall of the Abencerrages, 
of which to-night we could not see the exquisite delicacy, though 
we knew its sad legend by heart, and might lean over the sunken 
fountain in the centre, and try to discern the red stains that 
the guide said had existed since the cavaliers and chiefs of that 
name had there been betrayed and murdered. Now and then 
Diogenes waved around his lantern ; as when, passing into the Hall 
of the Ambassadors, in the Tower of Comares, he flashed a feeble 
glimmer, faintly revealing its fine proportions, its deep casements, 
the splendid decorations of the walls, the rich gilding and exquisite 
painting of its inlaid, cedar-wood roof. Imagination peopled it with 
the pomp and ceremony of old; the picturesque groups and figures. 
of the Moors; the grave dignity of the kings as they gave audience 
to foreign powers and dictated terms or yielded to demands. 

We passed into the little garden of Lindaraja, with its centre 
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fountain, its orange trees and Japanese medlars touched into life by 
the moonbeams. Its high walls looked gloomy and prison-like, bats 
wheeled their noiseless flight. Back into the palace, and guided by 
Diogenes, we went down into the Chamber of Secrets, where, by 
applying the ear to one of the angles of the wall, one heard dis- 
tinctly what was said at the further end. Beyond this was a long, 
low vaulted room, not always shown, wherein were sculptures and 
figures of curious device, more mythological, perhaps, than quite 
orthodox. 

Finally, climbing the dark staircase of a tower, we were rewarded 
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THE ALHAMBRA AND GRANADA. 


by a scene that amazed our already bewitched senses. An immense 
tract of country lay spread before us, steeped in silence. The moon, 
still rolling upwards, threw a flood of vivid, silvery light over all. 
Below, like a dream-city, Granada sparkled with lamps and seemed 
in possession of a crowd. Immediately beneath us were the pine- 
clad steeps on which the Alhambra stands so nobly. On the right 
were the huts of the gipsies, but no sound came to-night from those 
dark and gloomy abodes. To our left were the courts and halls 
through which we had lately wandered and dreamed; while the 
outlines of the outer walls with their towers, enclosing the territory of 
the Alhambra, might be distinctly traced. 

Far down, the river ran its course, and beyond the immense plain 
the mountains rose against the dark sky, the snows of the Sierra 
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Nevada gleaming in the moonlight. The scene was full of magic. 
Nothing broke the stillness but the sudden and occasional outringing 
of the silvery bell on the Torre de la Vela. The watchman was awake; 
the irrigators were at their work in the plains. 

What we looked upon we had seen a few hours ago from that 
old tower. The sun was then declining, a mist was creeping up the 
valley like a golden tide, nature had been flushed with rosy light. 
Now all was changed. All was steeped in the hush and death of night, 
save where the southern moon warmed back to life the sleeping earth. 

We left it, marvelling. Down the old stairs and through the en- 
chanted courts, in and out of the columns and their mysterious 
shadows ; back into the Court of the Myrtles, through the little arch- 
ways and slender pillars, and once more out in the world. The portal 
closed upon us—and seemed to close an event in our lives. 

The night was still young, and a few of us felt inclined to see 
Granada by artificial light as well as by moonlight. In its crowded 
streets we might draw comparisons with Malaga. So three of us started, 
accompanied by our indispensable courier. The avenue was dark, 
silent and sombre; any amount of brigandage might be lurking be- 
hind those trees; and the guide to animate our courage, related to us 
how one night he had come up this very same avenue and discovered 
a stranger who had been attacked by brigands, robbed and stripped. 
They hadn’t left him a shred ; not so much as a collar or a pair of 
boots. Thereupon Wiley had had to go up to the hotel and get a 
suit of clothes before the unfortunate victim could be made present- 
able to face the world once more. “ And I firmly believe,” continued 
our guide, “that my coming up the avenue at that moment saved the 
man’s life. ‘The scoundrels heard footsteps, knew not whose they 
were or how many there might be, and with a final crack on the head, 
which, happily, did no great harm, they made off with their booty— 
watch, money, clothes—everything he had about him.” 

We enjoyed this lively anecdote very much; and when the guide 
pointed out the exact spot where the unhappy man was nearly 
murdered, lingered as short a time as curiosity and politeness per- 
mitted ; and felt rather glad when we had passed through Charles 
V.’s Gate of Greeco-Tuscan architecture, and duly admired its crowning 
ornament—a helmet, or the arms of the town, or something of the 
sort—that in the strong moonlight formed itself into the head of the 
most grotesque old witch that ever was seen in life or on canvas. 
By day or by night, there was ever the likeness of a grinning old 
Mother Hubbard: and the most solemn old crow flying across the 
world must have laughed as he looked. 

Down the narrow, tortuous Calle of Gomeres, out into the broad 
Alameda, and turning to the left, we soon reached the Zacatin, to- 
night crowded and noisy. Presently we came upon an assemblage of 
shows and booths, travelling theatres and shooting galleries, as if it 
were the occasion of some great féte or fair. Perhaps it was so. 
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How different the scene from the silence and grandeur, the 
solemn beauty and repose of those wonderful halls and courts of 
the Alhambra! Here crowds moved about; gas and torches were 
flaring ; the ordinary occupations and vulgar amusements of life had 
full play. It was coming back to earth, and the things of earth with 
a reality that only an hour ago had seemed impossible. Yet—sad 
to record of human nature, so influenced by exteriors and surround- 
ings—we enjoyed the crowd and the excitement ; and whilst content- 
ing ourselves with the outside of the seductive booths and shooting 
galleries, found it difficult not to be in a degree infected with the spirit, 
energy, and strong enjoyment of those who streamed and struggled 
in to devour some drama full of murders and duels and gushing love 
scenes—if one might judge by the outside canvases—or those who 
more soberly waited to test their skill at hitting the bull’s-eye. 

And in one booth, somewhat apart from the rest, as being of a more 
elevated tone, there dwelt a fortune-teller: a seer: grave and hoary ; 
dignified, venerable, and zzfal/ible, asserted the guide: a patriarch, 
whose years were unnumbered, but who was supposed, like the Wander- 
ing Jew, to bear a charmed life. His age, at the very least, must be 
a hundred and fifty. 

The entrance to his mysterious, mystic chamber led through a 
long passage, lighted with a rosy glow that promised well as a beginning, 
and for what was to be heard within those portals of Fate. Beyond 
the rosy passage, heavy curtains, of which the innermost was com- 
posed of leopards’ skins sewn together, admitted you into a small, 
square chamber, just sufficiently lighted for its purpose, where sat a 
sage in a velvet robe that swept around him, his long white hair 
streaming thick and abundant over his shoulders, his white beard 
almost reaching to his knees. On entering, he fixed upon you a 
pair of large, piercing dark eyes that seemed to read into your very 
soul. Near him was a crystal globe, suspended in some apparently 
invisible manner from the ceiling, so placed that he could consult it 
without moving. He bid you approach and take a low seat in front 
of him, sufficiently near for him to examine your hand when he bid 
you stretch it forth. And in spite of the rosy passage that lured you 
on, he was uncompromising, this wizard: consulted his crystal, and 
examined your palm, and spared neither man nor maid. Some 
would depart superstitiously impressed, cheeks blanched and limbs 
trembling, as one who has just received his death warrant at the 
hands of a skilful leech ; whilst others, on whom fortune had smiled, 
would leave in a species of mental intoxication: perhaps, on the 
strength of glowing promises, to pass to the physical stage at the first 
favourable opportunity. 

Reader, I am sorry to say for your curiosity—and perhaps for our 
own also ; since we are often deceived by our own hearts—we did 
not consult the wizard. I can but tell you about him as he was 
described to me. We resisted the temptation of peering into the 
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future. Only a few hours ago, Broadley had received an assurance of 
sufficient good fortune for one day: it need not be heightened, it 
should not be marred. I was not curious as to the unseen and un- 
known. The lines of my life were cast. A’ road lay straight ahead 
that must be trodden, and the end is the same for all. The “ un- 
certainties ” of the future, so full of charm to the hopeful and the 
strong, for me were over for ever; and the wayside chances and 
changes that come to each in their times and seasons—I did not 
think to find these recorded in any crystal. Even if they were, I 
would rather not know them. Mr. Jago declared that he had Acs 
fortune at his fingers’ ends, and needed no interpreter thereof. He 
could even prompt the wizard if he found him wandering out of the 
beaten track. 

So we did not enter the rose-tinted passage, but turned and left the 
fair behind us. The road ended—or began—in a square and a café 
brilliantly lighted and thronged with people. In we went; sat 
amidst the blazing lights, and listened to the rush and roar of voices ; 
watched the animated faces, the dark, flashing eyes, the gestures that 
emphasized every other word, the hot Spanish blood that seemed to 
course so rapidly through the veins. These people are for ever one 
thing or the other; in them extremes meet; they know no medium ; 
they are all fire and energy and excitement, or all voluptuous indo- 
lence ; their moods vary with the hour and the occasion ; now they 
are ready almost to take your life, and now they will perform in- 
credible acts of generosity to serve you. 

The night was intensely hot, and the ices they brought us at our 
bidding were delicious in quantity and quality ; a rare combination. 
But we thought of last night, the café in Malaga, the ices we had had 
there ; above all, those wonderful musicians who so impressed us that 
I hear them almost as distinctly as I did then, even now as I write, 
when another June has come round, and many scenes and much 
music have filled up the space between. We had no music here, and 
nothing to detain us very long; so presently we left the glare and 
glitter of light and laughter, and went out into the deserted streets 
that led towards the Alhambra. Everything was dark and gloomy ;. 
we did not meet a soul; our echoing footsteps and voices alone broke 
the silence. 

Once more in the narrow Calle de Gomeres, up to the Grecian 
Gate; once more in the sombre avenue, where the hushed birds 
were sleeping in the trees, and the silence of night was oppressive. 
But the moon still rolled in splendour, giving us a flood of soft light 
that glinted through the whispering branches and cast shadows on our 
way. We wanted only the nightingales to perfect the night and the 
scene and the influence ; no nightingale could have kept silence here ; 
but they had evidently all fled to other regions—these migratory birds, 
that come and charm us with their song, and so soon disappear : 
depart like the fairest things of earth, all we care for most, our dearest 
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hopes, our cherished aspirations. Do they not all drop from us one 
by one; fly from our grasp with the fell certainty of an ignis fatuus ; 
leaving in their place in flaming letters the words Disillusion, Disen- 
chantment, Disappointment? Once we doubted Solomon; his 
wisdom was not for us, his experience not ours ; but the day comes 
when his ‘‘ Vanity of Vanities,” finds its echo in the heart. 

The next morning our first duty was to see the Alhambra by day. 





PUERTA DEL VINO, ALHAMBRA. 


We had seen it by moonlight. That visit had left behind it a 
profound, unfading impression. Halls, courts and corridors, steeped 
in silvery light and deep shadows, haunted the imagination. Look- 
ing back to those night hours, more than ever it seemed that we 
had visited a land of enchantment, a building raised by no human 
power. All one’s dreams and conceptions of Eastern beauty and 
luxuriance were here more than realised. Daylight would no doubt 
dispel some of the illusion to which memory clung with so much 
pleasure, but a more intimate acquaintance with the details and 
surroundings of the Alhambra must prove the gain of a loss, 
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The sun was high, and the avenue, that not many hours ago had 
looked gloomy and threatening, was now bright and sparkling, and 
echoed with the song of happy birds. The picturesque loungers of 
last night, hovering about trees and walls for reasons foul or fair, 
had betaken themselves to other haunts. . The long, straight, square 
palace of Charles V. was even less romantic now than in the glow 
of sunset. We entered the narrow way leading to the modest portal, 
the door opened silently, and again we passed through, one by one. 

Where we had had moonlight, all was now broad sunshine. The 
dark shadows had disappeared, and with them the mysterious depths 
suggesting unlimited space. At the end of the small corridor, 
the visitors’ book was the only sign and record to remind one of a 
commonplace world. There were the small arches and slender 
columns leading into the Court of the Bath. The exquisite moulding 
that last night had looked like fine gossamer work was certainly more 
earthly this morning, though at all times and in all lights it is beauti- 
ful and refined. The long rows of myrtles were green and refreshing, 
and the orange trees pencilled their graceful branches and tender 
leaves against the side walls that held them. The pool looked so 
clear, one longed for a plunge, and almost envied the gold fish 
darting about at will. At the further end, the Tower of Comares was 
so vividly reflected, one almost started: at the appearance of another 
tower existing below the water. Here surely we had at last found 
the habitation of the fairy folk who owned all this enchanted ground! 

We passed into the Hall of Ambassadors—a splendid room 37 feet 
square and 75 feet high. Opposite the entrance was once placed the 
throne of the Sultan, and here amidst regal pomp and splendour he 
gave audience. There are three arched windows on each side, nine 
in all, deeply recessed, owing to the thickness of the masonry. The 
walls are decorated with flowers and leaves, Cufic inscriptions and 
texts from the Koran, all wonderfully restored, and resembling as 
nearly as possible their ancient beauty. The ceiling is richly gilded, 
and coloured in white, blue, and delicate crimson. In some of these 
ceilings light was admitted through small, stained-glass windows cun- 
ningly placed in the roof, which chequered walls and pavement with 
kaleidoscopic tints that must have entranced the Moorish mind and 
imagination. What are our nineteenth century ideas of luxury and 
grandeur, ostentatious glitter and display of wealth, compared with the 
oriental atmosphere and refinement that distinguished the men of 
that age? 

The ceiling is of alerce or cedar wood, inlaid work of many colours, 
with devices of stars and crowns ; all, as far as possible, imitating the 
original. The old roof fell in the 16th century, through an explosion 
of gunpowder in the neighbourhood, and brought down in its ruin a 
wonderful arch composed of mother-of-pearl, jasper and porphyry. 
Imagine it fora moment. Nothing more chaste and lovely can be seen 
than this hall: a dream building, worthy of gracing a world higher, 
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better, purer than this—if, amongst the stars, such an intermediate 
state is to be found. 

The views from the windows are beyond comparison. From that 
overlooking the Darro, it is said that Ayeshah the mother of Boabdil, 
let down the child in a basket to protect him from the fury of his 
father, and thus saved his life; a life, however, destined to unhappi- 
ness and misfortune, defeat, the loss of his kingdom, and eventually 
death in a strange country and fighting for another’s cause. Abn 
Hasen, the father of Boabdil, appears to have been a fiend in human 
form, and is said to have sacrificed his children at the Fountain of 
Lions to satisfy the jealousy of Zoraya, the rival of Ayeshah. 

The floor of the hall was of pure alabaster, and an alabaster foun- 
tain is said to have played in the centre. How delicious to have 
reclined in one of those cool window recesses in the heat of summer, 
listening to the soothing plash of the water, dreaming idle dreams, 
and gazing out upon that fair world! What men those Moors must 
have been, how strong-minded and determined, to live surrounded by 
all this voluptuous luxury and not fall victims to its influence. Poor 
Boabdil, indeed, was gentle and yielding, but his feminine tempera- 
ment must have been born with him, and not resulted from education 
and influence. It is, after all, a temperament that some of the best 
and: noblest men in the world have possessed, and must not be con- 
founded with an effeminate nature. The one is good for nothing ; the 
other will prove capable of feats of heroism, self-sacrifice, martyrdom 
if need.be. It is, happily, rarely found in the world, for it is born to 
life-long trouble as surely as the sparks fly upwards. 

This. Hall of Ambassadors was the work of Ibn-l-Ahmar, and is 
different in style and peried from the rest of the palace. From this 
we entered the Court of Lions, the principal court of the Alhambra, 
of which one seems to catch glimpses from all points and all other 
courts and halls. It is of pure Moorish architecture, and is supposed 
to have been given upto the harem. Cloister-like arcades run down 
each side, with their exquisite Moorish arches of open filagree work, 
and slender white marble pillars, that have defied—as by a miracle— 
the wearing influences of five centuries. 

As last night, so this morning, at a first glance, the pillars 
seemed innumerable. The Court is characterised by inconceivable 
lightness, grace and refinement. The floor is of marble, and in the 
centre is the celebrated fountain: an immense alabaster basin re- 
posing on the backs of twelve white marble lions—the lion being 
a sign of power and bravery in the East, as with us. The arcades 
are of light and beautiful open-work ; and the arches are decorated 
with the loveliest arabesque designs. The slanting roofs above the 
galleries and halls are composed of various coloured tiles, highly 
glazed. At each end of the Court is a pavilion, and at one end a 
small dome, covered with the same glazed tiles. Above, the blue sky 
rivals in beauty this fair structure ; the sun casts slender shadows 
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through the columns; it gleams and glitters upon those tiles that now 
almost look like some molten substance throwing out great flames 
and flashes that confuse the sight. The mind is bewildered, im- 
agination is dazzled. Where are we, and what can be all this magic 
influence ? Not on earth, surely, and not in a building composed of 
earthly elements ? 

Opening from the Court of Lions, passing under the arcades and 
beyond the slender pillars, is the lovely Hall of the Abencerrages, so 
named from the legend attributing to Boabdil the murder of the chiefs 
at the Fountain of Lions, after treacherously inviting them to a ban- 
quet. Tradition says (and why contradict it ?) that sometimes, in the 
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dead of night, you may hear the groans of the murdered, and a sound 
as of the distant clanking of chains. 

But the act, if ever committed, was due to Abn Hasen and not 
Boabdil, who answers for many of the sins of his father. As we have 
seen, Boabdil was gentle and kindly, though perhaps wanting in the 
iron firmness necessary to govern akingdom. He was born under an 
unlucky star, and his virtues are eclipsed and forgotten in his misfor- 
tunes. 

The last king of the Moors, the loser of his kingdom, a wan- 
derer flying for his life across the desolate mountains—this is the 
picture and impression of poor Boabdil as it has come down to pos- 
terity. His picture hangs in the Generalife, and the calm face, and 
mild, melancholy eyes gaze at you with a sadness that seems to be at 
once a revelation of his fate and a reproach to history. 
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No part of the Alhambra is more lovely and refined than this hall, 
which has been well restored. The decorations of the walls are richly 
gilded and the interstices pencilled with lapis lazuli and other brilliant 
colours. The roof, honeycombed and therefore possessing a pecu- 
liarly chaste and mysterious beauty, is also richly gilded and painted 
in exquisite tints. The stucco work of the walls was invented at 
Damascus. It consists of large plates cast in moulds and invisibly 
joined, and has every appearance of having been cunningly carved 
and sculptured by hand, at the cost of infinite time, labour and skill. 
The devices are intermingled with texts from the Koran, and inscrip- 
tions in Cufic and Arabian characters. 

The arch opening to the central Hall of Justice is said to be the 








CouRT OF LIONS. 


finest in the palace. The hall itself—on the east side ot the court of 
lions, and possessing seven compartments or divisions—is richly and 
gorgeously decorated with the loveliest colours, subdued and softened 
by the semi-gloom, the dim religious light that marks all the halls of 
the Alhambra. 

Only at sunrise or towards sunset, when perhaps the sun shines 
directly through one or other of the deep, alcoved windows, are the 
full colours revealed. But the subdued light is one of the charms 
of these halls, whose loveliness seems too sacred for exposure to 
the full mid-day glare. The obscurity adds to their refinement, to 
the feeling of romance and enchantment they throw on mind and 
memory. 

A wonderful influence indeed. This Hall of Justice, in days past 
given up to the stern necessities of the Tribunal, seemed to us to- 
day, as we looked and loved its beauty and cool fragrance, only 
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wanting in downy pillows spread upon those marble floors and deep 
alcoves to make them the very essence of voluptuous, exquisite 
idleness. Oh, for rooms here, and a lengthened sojourn ; for unin- 
terrupted privacy, and a possibility of roaming at will from hall to 
hall, and from court to court, spending hour after hour and day after 
day in dreamy reverie; in picturing the past, and conjuring up the 
lives of the men and women who lived there, and must have been so 
strange a mixture of rudeness and refinement, of strength and 
weakness ! 

We passed into the garden of the Alhambra—the garden of Lin- 
daraja—with its fountain, its orange trees, myrtles and Japanese 
medlars—that delicious fruit worthy of a terrestrial paradise. Dio- 
genes—without his lantern to-day—picked us oranges, and we 
thought them ambrosia. Here in the bygone centuries the ladies of 
the harem must have revelled in the comparative freedom of their 
cloistered garden. Here they, too, must have eaten oranges and 
picked violets and listened to the cool plashing of the water. With 
a glimmer of romance about him, Diogenes also gathered us a few 
flowers to press between leaves—as Pyramid had pressed’ and 
preserved his lily between the leaves of his Sanskrit; and we 
charmed him by stowing them away with tender care. 

Gloomy walls surrounded the garden, and on one side was a 
balcony enclosed by iron bars, where. poor mad Joan, the wife of 
wicked Philip, is said to have been cruelly held captive, until the 
long years passed and set free.the burdened spirit. The cool, green 
garden was grateful, and we lingered longer than we need have done ; 
but it was our farewell of the Alhambra—we had not the heart to 
hasten. 

Once more through the halls and courts “ with lingering steps and 
slow,” like Adam and Eve quitting Paradise, loth and reluctant to 
leave this enchanted spot, and break for ever the charm that held us 
spell-bound. It could never be repeated ; even a second visit would 
not bring back the emotions and illusions that for a time had 
transported us into actual Fairyland, the reality and romance and 
magic of the Arabian Nights. In the outer corridor was the book 
and the table ; Diogenes prayed for our names ; and with these, and 
a reward for his civility and diligence, his oranges and flowers, we 
left; dismissed with his benediction. 

It was over. The charm was dissolved. Fora moment the spirit 
found itself plunged in melancholy. What would life seem after this 
but a tame and commonplace affair? Let us return and take up our 
abode for ever in those courts, and live in a dream world, and forget 
the roar and din and ruder elements of the world beyond ! 

It was but for a moment. After all, human nature is desperately fickle. 
We go back to our first loves ; but too often when all song has left the 
bird that seeks its early haunts, and the rose with wandering has lost 
its perfume. Before we had gone a hundred yards we were ready to 
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turn our steps and attention towards the Generalife, its halls and gar- 
dens. Yet the impression made by the Alhambra would return ; it 
could never fade. There it was in the memory, there it is still, there 
it will remain. Nothing I have ever seen has made the same roman- 
tic, dreamy, profound impression upon me ; nothing, I am persuaded 
ever will again. There must be a point beyond which we cannot 
pass. It is hardly possible twice in a lifetime to receive so vivid an 
effect as that produced by this ancient palace of the Moors. It 
becomes a possession safe and sure, as long as memory and feeling 
and the love of the beautiful remain. 

Space admits of a very few words only to the Generalife. Perched 
on the hill side, still higher than the Alhambra, it was the summer 
resort of the Kings of Granada, and possesses little of the dreamy 
romance and refinement of the larger building. Its rooms are 
quickly seen and chiefly interesting for the portraits that line the 
walls. Boabdil looks down upon you with melancholy eyes, which 
seem to plead his cause so earnestly that you discard tradition and 
pass an unqualified verdict in his favour. 

The gardens are beautiful. Vines and fig trees abound, and por- 
tions of the sloping hill are cultivated. Here again, in the gardens 
are orange trees and the Japanese medlar; gorgeous blooms and 
rare flowers, of which, evidently, the gardeners are preud. You 
walk under trellis work, picturesque with green leaves, with vines 
and roses that intertwine ; and whilst you revel in the cool shade you 
feel the air heavy with fragrance. Lovely views, near and far off, 
surround you, and you might spend days and weeks, richly enjoying 
these beauties of nature and cultivation. For ourselves, our visit 
was measured by moments. ‘Time passed only too rapidly; we had 
yet much to do before the day closed. 

There was to be a Bull-fight in Granada that afternoon, and we 
held a solemn consultation as to whether or not we should assist at 
this essentially Spanish spectacle and institution. Ought it not to be 
seen once in a life time, if only to be able to protest against it for 
ever after? An unusualiy splendid bull-fight, it was said, was being 
organised at Seville in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, to take 
place after we had put into Vigo: but a thousand chances might 
happen to prevent our presence, whilst here was one to hand. We 
decided in its favour. 

Luncheon over, we presently started. On our way we were to 
visit the Carthusian Monastery and the cathedral, which would 
dispose of the interval of time at our command. We took the 
cathedral first. 

We had heard much about the cathedral of Granada, and were some- 
what disappointed. It is an immense building in the Greco-Roman 
style, possessing five naves, and a groined roof supported by massive 
Corinthian pillars. The choir is in the middle of the central aisle, 
and the dome above is painted in white and gold. ‘The side chapels 
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are some of them large and richly ornamented ; but the most in- 
teresting part, perhaps, was the Chapel Royal, the burial place of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, Philip and Juana, or Mad Joan. 

A magnificent screen of wrought iron, divided the chapel, and behind 
it, religiously guarded, are the splendid alabaster tombs of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Full length figures of the King and Queen reposed on 
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the tombs ; and the guide pointed out to our especial notice that the 
head of Isabella indented her pillow more than that of Ferdinand did 
his ; to signify that she had been the greater of the two, had possessed 
more wisdom—the “ heavier brain:” had done more for the honour 
and glory of Spain, had been the true and acting sovereign. Beside 
them were the tombs of Philip and Crazy Jane, possessing in death 
the repose not granted to them in life. We descended into the vault 
and saw the five simple coffins resting on shelves ; the fifth being the 
son and only child of Philip and Juana. 

Leaving the cathedral, we went on out of the town to the Car- 
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thusian Monastery. So intense was the heat and glare, that on 
reaching it, nothing would induce Captain Jago to forsake the carriage. 
There he would stay quietly whilst we paid our visit. On coming out 
again we found him surrounded by a crowd of beggars—that scourge 
of Spain—consigning them, with the calmest air and most benevolent 
smile to all sorts of distant and. unfamiliar places—Kamschatka, 
Patagonia, and so on. 





WINDOW IN HALL OF THE AMBASSADORS, 


The monastery is an immense building, and was once richly en- 
dowed. The cloister corridors are large and decorated with horrible 
pictures, depicting all sorts of tortures and martyrdoms, representing, 
said the guide, the persecutions of the Roman Catholics by the 
Protestants! The chapel is now empty, but still splendidly decor- 
ated, bearing testimony to the immense wealth possessed by the 
monks of old. Like the rest of the building, it now looked dead 
and deserted. 

Once more in the open air, we found Captain Jago, as I have said, 
in the midst of the unwashed crowd, mildly addressing them in gentle 
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terms that perhaps it was as well they did not understand. Back to 
the town, debating upon the approaching entertainment: not altogether 
sanguine upon the point, but determined to do our duty. 

Crowds of people were flocking, in the intense heat and dust, 
across the Plaza del Toro ; streams of carriages were drawing up to 
the principal entrance. The immense building seemed surrounded 
by a crowd of idlers, young and old, who, unable to afford to purchase 
a ticket, were on the look out for some happy chance or good natured 
person to admit them. Our guide left us to get places, and for about 
twenty minutes was battling with the crowd that swarmed round the 
ticket office. 

When he reappeared, we followed him to the entrance, and _ passing 
through the turnstile, found ourselves within a vast amphitheatre, 
amidst a perfect sea of faces that reflected nothing but excitement, 
eagerness and anticipation. Ladies fluttered their fans ; a rustle of 
emotion seemed to run through the vast crowd; a sound like the 
distant surging of the sea. With feelings of wonder as to what was 
about to be witnessed, we took our seats and waited for the trumpets 
to sound. 


FROM AFAR OFF. 


Ou, my darling, when I meet thee, 
Will thy spirit speak to mine— 
Shining from thine eyes to greet me, 
Like a dawn-light, deeply, sweetly, 

Saying “Iam thine ?” 


Or shall veil of separation 

Fold thee round away from me ; 
In a holy isolation, 
By no passionate pulsation 

Stirred at sight of me? 


Oh! however thou shalt use me, 
Steadfast still my love shall stay. 
Out of all the world I choose thee— 

If I win, or if I lose thee— 
Thine I am for aye! 




















MRS. CARR’S COMPANION. 
By Mary Grace WIGHTwICK, AUTHOR oF “IN LANDS OF PALM.” 


CHAPTER X. 
AT THE ABBEY. 


KANE ABBEY was a beautiful pile of buildings, the glory and 

show-place of the whole county. Standing exclusive and 
apart in the midst of its own magnificent woods, the proud erection 
seemed a type of its owner’s position among his fellow-mortals, who 
for many a mile around regarded a Kane of the Abbey with a venera- 
tion and respect handed down from old feudal times and well 
deserved by the present Lord of the Manor. 

Well might Lady Mary’s heart swell with pride as she entered the 
great hall one forenoon upon Colonel Kane’s arm, and remembered 
that it would be her daughter’s happy lot to be mistress of all 
this antique splendour of space, and carving, and colour. She 
glanced with proud satisfaction upon Rose’s graceful figure, as she 
stood with the tinted rays from a stained window near glancing upon 
her golden head. She was looking unusually pretty this morning, 
with a flush of excitement coming and going upon her delicate 
cheek. 

The abbey was at last prepared to its master’s satisfaction, and in 
three weeks the wedding was to take place. Meantime, Lady Mary 
and her daughters had driven over at his invitation to pay a long- 
promised visit of inspection to Rose’s future home. As they made 
their pleasant pilgrimage through the stately reception-rooms in 
almost speechless admiration of their antique beauty, Colonel Kane’s 
eye rested proudly upon his young betrothed. His jewel was indeed 
worthy of its setting. Each seemed to enhance the other’s beauty. 
Never had he prized his ancestral home so much, never had he 
loved Rose better than on this day so long looked forward to. Rose, 
too, to-day was so sweet and gentle; less variable, less capricious than 
for many weeks past. The Colonel basked in the sunshine of her 
smiles, 

At luncheon they were joined by Captain Kane, who had ridden 
over at his uncle’s request to help him do the honours of the abbey. 
His presence, Olive at least thought, added nothing to their enjoy- 
ment. He was no favourite with her, and to-day he spoke but little 
and seemed in a mood that was the reverse of equable. Both she 
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and Rose soon became conscious of the discordant element in their 
party. Rose especially grew silent, and as the meal proceeded 
scarcely lifted her eyes from her plate. All Colonel Kane’s efforts 
could not win him one of the bright looks of an hour ago. 

Luncheon over, their host proposed a visit to the picture gallery, 
which he had reserved until then. He led the way thither with 
Lady Mary. Colonel Kane took great pride in his collection, and 
proved an able cicerone. 

‘* What a lovely face!” exclaimed Rose, pausing before a portrait 
representing a lady of the last century in a hat and riding habit 
such as Beatrix Esmond or Di Vernon might have worn. “She 
has eyes like yours, Montague.” 

Colonel Kane smiled. ‘That may well be: she was a Kane—my 
great-grandfather’s sister. She had a sad history. She was betrothed 
to a cousin, a certain Ralph Luttrell—there is his portrait. He was 
concerned in the Jacobite rising ; arrested during his flight to France, 
and executed for high treason upon the very day that had been fixed 
for his marriage. Unlike the proverbial good fortune of the house 
of Austria, the traditions of our family show that the Kanes have not 
been happy in their matrimonial arrangements. This damsel in the 
crimson sacque was jilted by her lover, a wild ne’er-do-well who married 
an heiress instead, and was run through the body for his pains by the 
brother of his injured fiancée. Gustavus Kane, the handsome 
cavalier on your right, parted from his newly-made wife at the church 
door to obey a sudden summons from the king, and the two never 
met again. He was killed in a skirmish a day or two later and she 
died, they say, of a broken heart.” 

“What a tale of horrors! Colonel Kane, you are making us all 
quite melancholy!” remonstrated Lady Mary in a tone half-jesting, 
half-serious. : 

He smiled and turned to Rose, saying, in tones whose tenderness 
he did not seek to disguise: ‘Our case is to prove the bright ex- 
ception!” Then in a whisper intended for her ear alone: “ Dear 
Rose, not one of those dead-and-gone Kanes ever won so bonny a 
bride ! 

Colonel Kane, like every possessor of the Abbey in succession, 
had added his quota to its art-treasures. He was anxious to have 
his guests’ opinion of some recent purchases: two or thiree charming 
Meissoniers and a modern chef d’ceuvre which greatly took Olive’s 
fancy. 

Presently, when they had walked the length of the well-lined 
gallery, Olive returned alone for another look at her favourites. She 
had not yet recovered her usual health or spirits, and feeling quite 
unequal to further explorations, sank languidly into the recesses of a 
luxurious couch to enjoy a half-hour of solitude. Her eyes were 
weary, and could take in no more splendours of upholstery ancient 
or modern, no more rare china, nor bronzes, nor bric-a-brac. ‘‘Some 
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day,” she said to herself, “‘ when it belongs to Rose I may enjoy it all 
quietly at my leisure, but ‘doing a place’ is quite another thing, and 
I have exhausted all my notes of admiration for the present. This is 
repose! Those lovely pictures to refresh me, and the pleasure of 
dwelling upon them in silence.” But gradually the silence and the 
solitude and the somnolent influence of the large wood-fire, near 
which Olive was seated, prevailed even over the beauties of the great 
artists’ pencils. Olive closed her eyes and sank into a slumber 
which had lasted at least ten minutes, when a slight sound near at 
hand roused her, and opening her eyes she perceived John Thorold 
standing before her with a perplexed expression of countenance, 
which changed to one of relief as she started up colouring with a 
mixture of pleasure and vexation. The next instant she was angry 
with herself for her foolish embarrassment, as Thorold came forward 
with a matter-of-fact greeting, and began excusing his intrusion. 

“Colonel Kane wished to see me on business directly I returned 
to St. Brenda’s, I was told that I should find him here.” 

“He was here a little time ago, but has gone to show the gardens 
to mamma and Rose.” Her tone was chilling, for she wished to 
disown the blush that had greeted him. 

“ Then I will ride over again to-morrow.” 

Half-relieved, half-sorry, Olive saw him preparing to go, but with a 
sudden impulse he turned. 

“IT hope, Miss Egerton, you have quite recovered the effects of 
your accident? It seems long since it happened, but I believe we 
have not met since.” 

“Thanks, I am nearly well again. By-the bye,” she began with a 
voice which she vainly tried to steady; “I have been wishing to 
thank you. You saved me. I can never forget it, nor the gratitude 
I owe you.” 

For one moment she was her natural self as she held out her 
hand to him with a wistful eagerness which was almost too much for 
his prudence. He took it and held it a moment in his own while 
his eyes lighted up. 

‘* Nay,” he said, ‘there is no question of gratitude between you and 
me, Olive ; you must know that! Were we not old friends and com- 
panions? Perhaps I got bewildered with my ducking, for as I carried 
you up the bank I seemed to forget the intervening years, and to 
hold in my arms once more my child-playmate, my little companion 
of long ago. It might have been the Kingston meadows round us 
and the river rippling below; a ridiculous delusion, wasit not? But, 
believe me, I soon came to my senses.” With a pained look at Olive’s 
averted face he dropped the hand he had been holding. ‘ Don’t be 
afraid, Miss Egerton ; I lost my head for a moment with the suspense 
and anxiety, and may have said and thought I don’t know what wild 
things, for which I ask your pardon. But rest assured I shall never 
repeat the offence. In my waking moments I am not likely to forget 
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the gulf which separates John Thorold, the unknown architect, from 
Lady Mary Egerton’s daughter !” 

There was a moment’s pause while Olive still stood motionless. 
She had been touched by his allusion to their old friendship. She 
was willing to be entreated. Though she had promised herself that 
she would not yield too easily, a tender appeal might have moved 
her evennow. But not his proud, cold words, which seemed to say 
that he could live without her—that she counted for little in his 
scheme of happiness—was less dear to him than his pride. 

Well, for her part she would not descend one step from the dais 
upon which he had enthroned her. She would not deign to speak 
one word, one little word, though that word would bring him to her 
feet. With a sigh, which seemed laden with the feelings he dared not 
speak, he said good-bye, and left her. 

Olive remained standing in the same spot, as if turned to stone, as 
his steps retreated along the length of oaken floor, till faintly from 
the end of the long gallery came the sound of a closing door. Then 
she sank back upon the couch and, covering her face with her hands, 
broke into a wild fit of weeping. The faded beauties from the walls 
smiled on unheeding, sickly, languid smiles of long ago. Grave 
soldiers whose battles were all over—courtiers of courts that had 
passed away, seemed to turn sad, stern eyes upon her, as if wondering 
what could be worth such grief in this world of passing shadows. 
But Olive’s tears had their way for once. 


Meantime Colonel Kane in the library below was disinterring some 
of his old family jewels, and asking rather absently his future 
mother-in-law’s advice as to altering and resetting, while he glanced 
out of window every now and then towards the quaint Dutch garden, 
between the formal yew hedges of which his betrothed and Wilfred 
Kane had just disappeared. The two figures, once hidden from sight 
behind a screen of yew and cypress, paused simultaneously, and Cap- 
tain Kane, turning, faced his companion. 

“Rose, when will this dreadful day come to an end? How can 
you have the heart to torment me so!” 

“‘ Wilfred, you forget yourself! What do you mean?” 

“Because I am beside myself, you have driven me wild with 
jealousy. To think that you should be so cruel as to give my uncle 
that camellia! Ay, and fasten it into his button-hole before my very 
eyes !” 

“ Hush, Wilfred! Has he not a right? Besides, he asked me. 
What could I do?” 

“ And you expect me to bear with patience this hourly torture ! 
I wish I had not come here !” 

* And why did you, pray ?” 

The vehement answer brought a blush to her cheek. 

“Because the temptation of spending a few hours in your com- 
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pany was too great for me. It is a whole week since I have seen 
you, and now that we meet at last you reproach me for coming. 
You were kinder in London.” 

“Was 1? That was different. Ah, those were happy days !” she 
said, with a little dreamy sigh that emboldened him to take her 
hand. 

“* Dearest !” 

But he had gone too far. Even Rose’s drowsy conscience was 
sometimes awakened. 

“Captain Kane! What are you thinking of? It is time this folly 
was atan end. Do you forget that three weeks to-morrow is my 
wedding-day ?” She drew herself up with pretty dignity, and began 
moving towards the house. 

“IT do not need reminding of the fact,” he muttered, so low and 
sorrowfully that she could barely catch the words. She walked on, 
with head erect and slightly heightened colour, but at a pace which 
allowed him to regain her side. As they passed into the house by a 
side door, he bent down to her, saying humbly, “‘ Forgive me!” 

There was not time for words, but her smile seemed to satisfy him, 
and there was a look of almost triumph on his face as he went to take 
leave of his uncle and Lady Mary before riding back to barracks. 

Rose, meantime, escaped upstairs under pretence of seeking Olive. 
Colonel Kane would have followed, but she waved him back, and 
hurried alone, fleet as a fawn, up the broad, shallow staircase. 
Before entering the picture-gallery, she paused by an open window to 
cool her flushed cheeks before meeting Olive’s eye. She need not 
have been afraid. Olive was too pre-occupied herself to notice 
anything unusual in her sister’s manner. It was difficult to say which 
of the two girls was the most distrait and absorbed during the long 
drive home. 

A very silent one it proved. The sisters leaned back in their re- 
spective corners, lost in reveries which ran in very different channels. 
Now that the trying day was over, there was a wearied look on Rose’s 
face, very different from the triumphant glow which still tinged her 
mother’s. The day had been one of unmixed satisfaction to Lady 
Mary. She was pleased, even beyond her anticipations, with her 
host’s beautiful home; pleased with himself and his attentions ; 
pleased with the prospect of unalloyed happiness in store for her 
daughter, whom, with a mother’s pride, she acknowledged was well 
fitted to grace the position fate had allotted to her. The day-dreams 
in which she had indulged, even over her children’s cradles, seemed 
upon the point of realisation ; and Lady Mary Egerton was a proud 
and happy woman. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE VICAR OF ST. JUDE'S. 


Ir anything could have added to the already brimming cup of Lady 
Mary’s satisfaction it was a letter in an unfamiliar handwriting, which 
she found awaiting her on the breakfast-table next morning. The 
contents were a complete surprise to her, but a pleasant one, as was 
evident from the well-pleased smile with which she laid it by. She 
ate her breakfast thoughtfully, but with a subdued air of elation which 
would have puzzled her daughters if they had happened to observe 
it. But Olive was languid and silent this morning, and Rose absent 
and pre-occupied as, perhaps, became a maiden on the verge of mar- 


e. 

‘My dear, I want to speak to you,” said Lady Mary, detaining 
Viola as she was leaving the dining-room. ‘Olive, will you go and 
keep your aunt company for half an hour ?” 

Lady Mary led the way to her own sitting-room, where they would 
be undisturbed, and taking Viola’s hand drew her down to a seat on 
the sofa beside her. ‘Miss Keith, I have just heard some good 
news concerning a friend of ours. Mr. Vaughan has been appointed 
to the vacant living of St. Jude’s.” 

Time was when the announcement would have fallen upon very 
indifferent ears, but it happened that during the last two or three 
weeks, Viola, having volunteered to fill Olive’s place at the schools 
and with her poor people, who sorely missed her visits, had been 
brought much into contact with the young curate. Her exclamation 
of pleasure was therefore hearty and sincere. 

“Indeed! I am very glad to hear it. He has worked so hard 
here !” 

“Ah! you have seen a great deal of him lately, have you not?” 

“We have met several times at the schools and in the district, 
while I have been taking Olive’s work. He is very much liked by 
the people.” 

“Yes; he is a truly estimable man. Both the Archdeacon and 
myself think very highly of him.” Lady Mary glanced at Viola and, 
finding that she remained silent, continued: ‘He wrote at once to 
tell me of his good fortune, enclosing a note, which he begged me to 
give you, asking me at the same time to use my influence in his 
favour.” ; 

“Influence! Favour! What can he mean?” With a face of utter 
bewilderment Viola received the note from Lady Mary, and, breaking 
it open in leisurely fashion, began to read. But before she had 
reached the end of the first page, the colour ebbed from her face 
and the paper dropped from her hands. 

Lady Mary, noticing her agitation, kindly tried to reassure her. 
‘“‘ My dear, let me congratulate you on having won the heart of so 
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truly worthy a man. It will give me great pleasure to know you 
are happily settled—so near us, too, and ——” 

“Stop! stop! Lady Mary, it is all a mistake! Oh! I never 
dreamed of this!” 

“Tt has come upon you suddenly, I see ; but on reflection e 

‘““No reflection is necessary, Lady Mary. What he asks is impos- 
sible! totally impossible!” cried Viola with vehemence. 

Lady Mary sat on, serenely unmoved. What was all this flutter 
and perturbation to her, calmly confident in her power of bending 
all things and people to her will ? 

‘Miss Keith, be reasonable. By this offer Mr. Vaughan pays 
you the highest compliment in his power. Any other lady in the 
place would feel only too much flattered by his preference. St. 
Jude’s is worth £ 500 a-year, and gives its incumbent a position of 
some importance among the clergy here.” 

“It is impossible,” said Viola, for all answer. 

“Why impossible, may I ask? You may not at present entertain 
the strong preference for Mr. Vaughan which a girl ought to feel for 
the man she marries, but this will come all in good time. He is 
young, good-looking, popular, sufficiently clever—what can you want 
more ?” 

“Indeed, Lady Mary, he is all that you say. He has my entire 
respect and esteem ; but—I don’t want to marry him.” 

Lady Mary contemplated Viola doubtfully for 2 moment, with a 
half-frown on her brow—she was so little used to have her wishes 
thwarted. At last she spoke: “ Miss Keith, from this strange be- 
haviour, I can only conclude that—there is someone else ?” 

The end of her sentence took the form of a question as she 
touched, significantly, Viola’s left hand, where, on the third finger, 
shone an unobtrusive gold guard-ring—the only ornament she ever 
wore. Viola’s face was turned from her; Lady Mary saw only the 
tip of a small, suddenly-crimsoned ‘ear, as for answer came a low- 
breathed ‘ Yes.” 

“Not Captain Kane?” with sudden suspicion, and a quick with- 
drawal of her hand. 

“No! oh, no!” But Viola added nothing to her vehement 
denial, as Lady Mary had perhaps expected. 

‘Very well. I don’t wish to force your confidence,” she said, 
ever so little stiffly. ‘In that case there is no more to be said.” 

There was an embarrassed pause, during which Viola seemed 
striving for courage to make some confession. It was broken by a 
loud ring at the front-door bell, the work of a nervous hand. Lady 
Mary looked at her watch. “ Half-past ten! It must be Mr. 
Vaughan. He asked permission to come and -receive his answer 
from your own lips. Iam sorry for him; but it is as well that he 
should learn his fate at once. I will leave you to explain.” 

Viola started up, ready to fly like a startled fawn. ‘Oh, no, dear 
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—anything, rather than see him! It would only put us both to 
needless pain.” 

‘“‘ My dear, I insist upon your remaining. The least you can do 
for him is to give him his answer yourself. And perhaps it might 
soften the refusal if you gave him the reason for it.” 

There was no time for further remonstrance. The door opened 
to admit the new vicar of St. Jude’s, who advanced looking eagerly 
from one to the other, as though to read his fate. Lady Mary only 
waited to give him her graceful congratulations upon his preferment 


before sailing 


have been surprised, perhaps, at the simple dignity with which Viola, 
left to her own resources, received the visitor. All her embarrass- 


ment vanished 


‘Mr. Vaughan, I am so very sorry that this should have happened. 
Believe me, I never dreamed of such a thing !” 
‘‘T fear I have taken you rather by surprise. I only heard of my 
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Pray stay and receive him yourself. Say I will write 


away, blind to Viola’s entreating looks. She would 


as she spoke. 





good fortune yesterday, and my first thought was of asking you to 
share it with me.” 
And he thought with satisfaction how well that slender figure, that 


lovely face, those simple, easy manners, would grace his new vicarage- 
house. Mr. Vaughan was not naturally a conceited man: but the 
shower of stoles, cassocks, sermon-cases, and other little marks of 
personal attention which he received from the lady members of his 
flock, may be his excuse for supposing he had only to throw the 
handkerchief to be received with rapture. It was Viola’s task to 


undeceive him. 


“Indeed, you pay me a great compliment. I thank you most 
sincerely, but it cannot be. Even if I were able to return your feeling 
for me as it deserves—even if 

“Ah! my proposal has come too suddenly upon you. Our 
acquaintance has been short. I ought not to have expected that you 
could think of me in that way yet; but in time—give me hope at 
least.” He attempted to take her hand, but Viola gently withdrew 


it. 


“Wait, Mr. Vaughan, and hear me out. Even if that were all, 
there is one insurmountable obstacle : Iam bound to someone else! ” 

A blank look overspread his eager face. ‘‘ Did Lady Mary know 
of this ?” he asked dejectedly. 

“ Not until a few minutes ago, and I must ask you to keep my 
secret. I would not have told you but that Lady Mary thought I 


” 


ought to do so. 


“Your secret is safe with me, Miss Keith. Thank you for trusting 
me, for it will make my disappointment easier to bear. It is better 
to know the worst at once.” All this time he had been standing by 
the chimney-piéce looking down upon her. He seemed loth to quit 
his position, or bid farewell to his hopes. 


” 





Viola was beginning to 
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wonder what she should say or do next, when, to her great relief, he 
at last took up his hat. 

“‘T am very sorry,” Viola murmured again, as she shook hands with- 
out looking up. “Forgive me for bringing the first cloud upon the 
brightness of your prospects.” 

Viola had little foreseen such a result from her good-natured offer of 
taking Olive’s work in the district, and her class at the Sunday-school, 
during the many days of languor and lassitude which followed her 
accident. This was the one little shadow upon her content just now. 
For otherwise life was going smoothly with her. She had emerged from 
under the ban of Lady Mary’s displeasure, and in the sunshine of her 
favour was beginning to lose that awe of her presence which had once 
possessed her. Mrs. Carr seemed easier to please than of yore, and, in a 
way, sometimes even showed a grim sort of liking for her companion, 
which would have been a matter of surprise to Olive if she had not 
herself long ago succumbed to the charm of Viola’s sweetness. 

The two were now very often together, and never had friendship 
dawned more opportunely. Rose had of late withdrawn very much 
into herself. Perhaps the coming burden of married life, with its cares 
and duties, was already casting its shadow upon her and quenching her 
girlishness. Olive, at all events, seemed less to her than formerly, and 
though the link of sisterly affection remained unbroken, it began to seem 
a matter of course that each should go her several ways. 

Olive, too, had her own cares : regrets which she managed to hide 
successfully, heartaches, and vain, indefinite yearnings for she knew not 
what. The skein of life seemed to have become tangled all at once— 
would patience ever avail to unravel it ? 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE EVE OF THE WEDDING, 


“THEN you will be away all the week !” said Rose, toying with her 
rings. 

She did not protest against his absence as once before, but Colonel 
Kane thought it necessary to plead his excuses as they stood to- 
gether in the oriel window of the Archdeacon’s drawing-room. 

“This business with my lawyer must be attended to in person. There 
are several things to arrange. And, dearest, I must make some sort 
of compensation to Wilfred. He may well feel aggrieved at his old 
uncle marrying and cutting him out of his inheritance, although he 
has never shown it by word or deed. Upon our wedding-day I pro- 
pose to make over to him £ 10,000.” 

“‘ Always generous !” murmured Rose, but without looking up. 

“‘ My darling, it is possible that we may not meet again before the 
twelfth. Are you sure you do not regret? You are so young, so 
fair, so bright to cast in your lot with one like myself. I some- 
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times blame myself for selfishness in letting you make such a sacrifice. 
Yet how could I give you up?” 

He held her at arm’s length to gaze at her with passionate tender- 
ness, Her lips quivered, she tried to speak, but for a minute or two 
no words would come. 

“It is only that you are too good for me!” she faltered brokenly 
at last. And at the words, which seemed to dispel his lingering 
doubts, he clasped her to him and kissed her again and again. This 
time, although she did not return, she passively allowed his caresses. 

Released at length, she stood with burning cheeks and watched 
him drive away, him whom she was next to meet upon her wedding 
morning! He waved his hand as he went and strained his eyes for 
the last sight of her. 

And Rose? Rose stood motionless where he had left her, with 
drooping head and clasped hands, her eyes fixed upon the massive 
emerald-studded engagement ring upon her left hand. Once she 
even made a movement as though to tear it off. But she stopped in 
time. ‘No, I cannot, I cannot!” she said at last, under her breath. 
“It would break his heart! ” 


That last week of Rose Egerton’s maiden life sped away swiftly. 
There were friends to receive, farewell visits to pay, presents innumer- 
able to unpack. 

Anyone for whom the Archdeacon had ever done a kindness, anyone 
who hoped that he might do them a kindness, protégés of Lady 
Mary’s, pensioners of Olive’s, relatives, friends, and pretty well every 
visiting acquaintance who had ever broken bread under her mother’s 
roof united in sending in a heterogeneous collection to the pretty 
bride. Mirrors were in vogue—she received six: travelling clocks— 
eight ticked upon the table, and chimed the hours in voices loud or 
soft, metallic or pleasing. She could welcome her friends to after- 
noon tea in china of nine different patterns! Five huge albums were 
prepared to receive portraits of all shapes and sizes! Thirteen fans 
in satin, lace, fret-work, foreign or English, lay ready to temper the 
overheated atmosphere for the future Mrs. Kane. A few seasons 
back, friends desirous of making a wedding-present had chiefly ex- 
pressed their feelings in ormolu ; now brass was the order of the day ; 
and Rose’s half-dozen or so of gold bracelets were quite overshadowed 
by the brazen prominence of a score of other ornaments for house or 
table. But nothing could outshine the Kane diamonds, which 
afforded a nine-days’ wonder to the good people of St. Brenda’s, till— 
till something more important distracted the public attention. The 
wedding-breakfast was to include fifty guests : a large At Home was to 
follow later in the day. Amid all the turmoil and excitement of 
preparation, Rose began to look pale and thin. Her mother was 
occupied and busy in her majestic way. Even Olive’s hands were 
full, : 
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Two days before that fixed for the wedding, the two bridesmaids 
arrived: Lady Evelyn and Lady Sybil Raleigh, Lady Mary’s nieces. 
Olive drove to meet them at the station, first setting down her mother 
at the florist’s, where she had to give some orders. In the Close, on 
her way back, with her gay chattering young cousins, they met Captain 
Kane whirling along in his dog-cart, apparently coming from their 
house. 

Rose met them on the doorstep, with shining eyes and a flush of 
excitement on her usually pale cheeks. She embraced her cousins 
and led them in; as was her wont, not saying much; listening, indeed, 
rather absently to their gay-chatter. 

“Has Wilfred Kane been here, Rose? We met him in the Close 
bowling along at his usual dangerous pace.” 

“Yes, he brought me a wedding-present.” And, with fingers which 
her sister saw were trembling nervously, she opened a morocco case 
which lay on the table, and disclosed a handsome gold band bracelet 
with the word ose worked in brilliants upon it. Olive uttered an 
exclamation. 

“Rose! How extravagant of him!” 

Rose’s cheeks took an even deeper glow. 

**So I told him.” 

Sybil ! Evelyn! look !” Olive turned to display the gift. ‘‘ What 
do you think of this present from Rose’s future nephew ?” 

The girls laughed and admired in their happy, good-natured way. 
And while they were still gazing and fitting the ornament in turn upon 
their wrists, Lady Mary came in, with her cordial welcome to her 
brother’s girls, and thought with satisfaction of the figure those 
pretty, aristocratic-looking faces would make in the bridal following, 
and of. how well that dark Norman type of beauty would enhance 
Rose’s fairness. She was proud of these young kinswomen who > 
bore her beloved maiden name. 

Then Olive carried them off to see some of the bridal finery, and 
Rose escaped to her own room. She had been strangely in love with 
solitude of late. 


“Viola! Is that you? Are you going for a stroll? Wait a mo- 
ment and I will come with you.” 

It was the eve of the wedding. Olive had been busy indoors all 
day and pined for a breath of air. She seized a hat, muffled herself 
in a warm shawl, and joined her friend in the hall. 

“It is getting cold now in the dusk,” said Viola as they turned in- 
to the garden ; “but there is such a large fire in your aunt’s room, 
that the air is quite refreshing. Mrs. Carr does not want me again to 
night ; you must let me help you presently, or you will look quite jaded 
and worn-out to-morrow.” 

“You shall write some notes for me after dinner, if you will, I 
have persuaded Rose not to come down again this evening. She 
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shall have her meals upstairs in peace, apart from all the fluster and 
worry, and then shut in early for the night and recover her nerve. I 
found her quite agitated and hysterical just now. We were on the 
brink of a scene—a thing I hate!” 

“She will want all her: composure to-morrow,” said Viola. “I 
don’t envy her all the fuss and ceremony of a grand wedding.” 

“Nor do I. But mamma would have been disappointed to have 
it otherwise. She likes things done in form, as befits the union of a 
Kane of the Abbey with Lord Castlemaine’s niece! But it is hard 
work for their friends. I have seen nothing of you for days past, 
and no doubt Aunt Charlotte is horrified at. my neglect.” 

“The grand event gives her something to think about. I really 
could fancy she has been more agreeable lately and—kinder to me.” 

“I am glad to hear it. There! I must go in and see about Rose. 
We dine half-an-hour earlier than usual.” 

Dinner was quickly disposed of that evening, and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards, Lady Mary went up to bid Rose good-night and 
counsel her to retire early. Viola betook herself to the writing-table 
in the breakfast-room with a list of notes to be written. Her ready 
pen travelled quickly over the paper. The clock struck eight, half- 
past eight, and she was still engrossed in her work; the heap of 
envelopes by her side was increasing rapidly. 

The door opened, but she did not stir until a shadow fell upon her 
paper, and looking up she saw John Thorold standing before her. 
He had been away from St. Brenda’s for more than a fortnight, and 
Viola rose to give him a cordial greeting. But it died on her lips as, 
looking round, he exclaimed abruptly: “You are alone! That is 
well.” 

He went and closed the door, and as he returned she saw that he 
looked disturbed and agitated. 

“Miss Keith, I want your help. There is some bad news, 
which must be kept from Lady Mary and her daughters until this 
wedding is over. Will you keep the newspapers out of their way for 
a few hours, if possible? Their brother, Captain Egerton, is P 

The sudden blanching of her face frightened him. She caught 
at the back of the chair for support, and clutching his arm as though 
she would wring the truth from him, gasped: ‘‘ Not-—not ——” 

“No, not dead,” he answered wondering ; “not so bad as that— 
‘Severely wounded,’ the telegram says P 

“Then there is hope! Thank Heaven for that! What did you 
say? We must keep it from them! O, yes, you are right! And 
there is hope? Say you think there is hope !” 

A white, imploring face was lifted to his with such a strange look 
of anguish upon it that Thorold was puzzled. 

“Yes, yes,” he said hastily, trying to reassure her; ‘ but calm your- 
self, Miss Keith, I entreat you, or you will betray everything. Hush ! 
someone is coming !” 
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He moved away, endeavouring to assume a careless air of uncon- 
cern as the door opened to admit Olive Egerton. 

What had come to her? With a silent bow of greeting to Thorold, 
she deliberately advanced a pace or two towards the table where 
Viola was sitting, and said, coldly and significantly : “J/iss Romayne, 
my mother wishes to speak to you in the library.” 

Viola neither spoke nor moved, although even in her pre-occupied 
state she was cruelly conscious of this second buffet which fortune 
had in store for her. 

** At once, if you please. Lady Mary is waiting.” 

Instinctively Viola made an effort, gathered her forces together 
and with difficulty rose to her feet. Much concerned at her feeble 
movements, John Thorold hastily interposed. 

‘Excuse me, but Miss Keith is not equal to any exertion just now. 
She is faint and ill; perhaps you will explain to Lady Mary?” 

“No, no, I am better now. I will go.” 

She walked on with a firm step and went towards the door. He 
went forward to hold it open for her, and as she passed him contrived 
unobserved to press her hand with an emphatic ‘‘ Remember” as signifi- 
cant as that of King Charles on the scaffold. 

Mechanically Viola found her way to the library, and with a gentle 
knock at the door entered. There was something impressive and 
awe-inspiring in the solemn silence of its atmosphere. The Arch- 
deacon stood on the hearthrug, with his back to the fire, looking as 
dignified in his silk stockings and buckled shoes as was possible for 
one of his small stature. Lady Mary sat stately and majestic in the 
great leathern chair near him, holding an open letter in her hand. 
As Viola approached, the Archdeacon silently moved a chair towards 
her. She thanked him, but did not take it. Scarcely knowing, indeed, 
where she was, or what had befallen her, she stood like some pale 
prisoner at the bar of judgment waiting to be addressed. 

**T sent for you,” began Lady Mary in chilling accents, ‘* because I © 
have just received a friendly warning that the person called Viola 
Keith, whom I have received and sheltered, and had come to look 
upon almost as a child of my own, has no existence. With Viola 
Romayne I have nothing to do. After to-day, therefore, Mrs. Carr 
will no longer require your services.” 

Lady Mary had, perhaps, expected an interruption of tears, pro- 
testations, reproaches. She was met by a resistless, passionless 
calm, upon which her words fell harmless. ‘‘ Have you nothing to 
say for yourself ?—no excuse to make?” she asked, at last breaking 
the painful silence. 

Viola slowly raised a pair of stedfast eyes to the face turned upon 
her so sternly. 

“ Lady Mary, have I failed in any of the duties I undertcok when 
I came here? Have I not faithfully fulfilled my contract ?” 

“I have no cause of complaint. You have carried out your 
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engagement, but that engagement would never have been entered into 
with Viola Romayne, whose motive in entering this house under false 
colours is, I confess, a mystery to me. Had my son been at home,” 
with bitter significance, “ I could have better understood it.” 

The shaft, pointed with all the acuteness of Lady Mary’s dis- 
pleasure, found its way between the joints of Viola’s panoply of 
sorrow to her bruised and aching heart. She took a step forward, 
and a flash of indignation wakened in her eyes. 

“Lady Mary, what have I done that you should insult me? I 
may have been wrong, but do. me the justice to believe that my 
motives at least were pure. You exacted from me a promise to hold 
no correspondence with your son; and, whatever it has cost me, I 
have kept my promise. Is it so strange that, in my loneliness, I 
sought the shelter of his mother’s roof, where I could, at least, some- 
times hear of him, inspired also by a wild hope——but why should I 
condescend to explain? Good-bye, Lady Mary. I will not spend 
another night beneath the roof of one who can so misjudge me.” 

She turned proudly, with burning cheeks, her slight figure drawn 
up to its full height. For the moment she could remember only her 
wrongs, 

“Stay. I do not wish to treat you unfairly. You have been six 
months with Mrs. Carr. In this purse you will find a year’s salary, 
to compensate you for the inconvenience of a sudden change.” 

But Viola waved away Lady Mary’s hand and its contents. 

“No; I cannot take your money, Lady Mary. I worked for other . 
wages; and since you deny me those, I will go away empty- 
handed.” 

She was moving away, but the Archdeacon interposed. 

“* Stay, my dear. Mary, pray consider amoment! Miss Romayne’s 
conduct may have been deserving of censure, but not of cruelty. Be 
more merciful in your judgment.” He looked appealingly at his 
sister-in-law, but she made no signs of relenting, and he knew, of old, 
the uselessness of contending with that iron will. Finding her obdu- 
rate, he turned once more to Viola. 

“‘ Miss Romayne, the carriage shall be at your service as early as 
you please to-morrow, and after a night’s reflection I trust that Lady 
Mary and yourself will part better friends.” 

But Viola had relapsed into a state of abstraction. She seemed 
scarcely to gather the meaning of his words, only answering gently to 
all his arguments. ‘To-night—I must go to-night.” 

“Impossible, my dear! We cannot allow it! A young creature 
like you! Mary, use your influence.” 

*‘ Excuse me, Archdeacon, I have no wish to interfere. Miss 
Romayne is apparently well able to take care of herself.” 

The Archdeacon withdrew his detaining hand, for remonstrance 
seemed useless, and as in a dream Viola passed on. In the doorway 
she met Olive coming in, and with a wild, hungry longing for a word, 
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a crumb of sympathy in her utter misery and desolation, Viola 
caught her hand and looked up at her in mute appeal. But there 
was no relaxing of Olive’s sternly-set features as she loosed her hand 
from that despairing clasp and turned away. Viola just managed to 
get outside the door, but as it closed behind her, her powers failed. 
She leaned her head against the wainscot and buried her face in her 
hands. 

“‘ Miss Keith, I fear you are in great trouble. What can I do to 
help you?” 

The voice belonged to John Thorold, and his was the kind hand 
laid upon hers. She looked up, trying to collect herself. ‘ You know 
all?” she asked, colouring. 

“Yes ; Miss Egerton has told me.” 

“‘ And you are willing to befriend one so utterly friendless ? ” 

“Yes,” 

“Then help me to leave this house before another hour has gone 
by. Which is the best hotel here? Can you secure me rooms?” 

“TI could do so, but perhapsI can arrange a better plan. Leave 
me to manage for you while you go upstairs and put your things 
together. I will come back.” 

She obeyed, for she felt powerless to think or plan for herself, and 
in the same tearless calm toiled through the long corridors to the 
room she had first entered with such bright hopes. There was no . 
time to lose, and occupation staved off thought. In five minutes’ 
time the room was a scene of confusion. Drawers, wardrobes, stand- 
ing open—boxes half filled. 

A gentle tap at the door presently interrupted Viola’s labours, and 
to her wonder there appeared the bright face of Lady Evelyn. 

“ Miss Keith, can I help you? Sybil says you are going away— 
this very evening, too! Oh! Miss Keith! I was with my aunt when 
Captain Kane’s letter came—was she very angry with you? I feel 
quite afraid of her when she looks so stern and grave !” 

Viola smiled faintly, but the coming of the loquacious young visitor 
shed just a ray of comfort upon her outer darkness of despair and 
loneliness, and her quick hands were helpful. Viola’s properties were 
nearly packed away by the time another interruption came in the shape 
of a kind little note from Miss Hammond. 


“Dear Miss Kei1tH,—John has explained everything to me, and 
you must consent to come and occupy our spare room to-night and 
as long as you like afterwards. ‘The Archdeacon approves and every- 
thing is ready. John has promised to wait and bring you safely over 
to us. Yours very truly, 

“Mary ANN HAMMOND.” 


Wondering and grateful, Viola could not but accept an offer which 
solved all her difficulties in the present, and would give her time to 
think and plan. She sent a hasty and thankful acceptance, and a 
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quarter of an hour later, travelling-bag in hand, joined Mr. Thorold, 
who was talking to the Archdeacon in the hall. Mr. Thorold relieved 
her of her burden, and the Archdeacon came forward with a kind 
good-night, and “I hear Miss Hammond has promised to take care 
of you.” 

“Now,” said Viola calmly, as they emerged into the darkness of the 
Close, “tell me all. I have a right to know.” Her blush was 
unseen in the darkness. 

“It was two days ago. The troops were suddenly surprised, and 
obliged to retreat before the enemy. They were crossing a river. 
There was great loss of life. This evening’s news makes many homes 
desolate in England.. The telegram gives no particulars, but after the 
long list of dead comes the name cf ‘Captain Miles Egerton, A.D.C., 
severely wounded.’” There was a gasp and a shudder from his com- 
panion, but no words. Going closer he made her take his arm. They 
were half way across the Close before he spoke again. 

“Miss Romayne, had I known, I would never have broken the 
news so suddenly. Forgive me the pain I have caused you.” 

“Ts not this atonement?” she said simply, roused for a moment 
to a grateful sense of the trouble he was taking. 

Lights were flashing out hospitably from the windows of the house 
they were approaching, and its mistress herself met them or the door- 
step with a cheerful welcome. It seemed a strange vicissitude in 
Viola’s life which had made her dependent upon the kindness of this 
almost stranger—one whose acquaintance she had only made a few 
weeks since, when taking Olive’s place at Miss Hammond’s Dorcas 
meetings. The little old lady, however, hada motherly way with her, 
and made her weary dispirited guest quickly feel at home. How 
thankful poor Viola presently was to find herself in the small snug 
room allotted to her, alone, and able to face her trouble! Nothing 
could have been cosier than that gable-windowed chamber, all fragrant 
with the scent of lavender, the bright fire crackling in the quaint 
Dutch-tiled stove ; nothing could have bten softer, fresher, more com- 
fortable than the dimity-hung bed. But in spite of all allurements to 
slumber, very little sleep visited Viola that night. She heard the deep 
tones of the Cathedral clock cleave the wintry air again and again as 
she passed the weary hours in anxious thought, or in restless wanderings 
up and down the room, a prey to images of horror born of suspense 
and anxiety. 

And so the morning dawned upon’ Rose Egerton’s long-anticipated 
wedding- day. 

(Zo be continuea. ) 





























ONE DAY. 


WE can never forget that one day, heart’s dearest, 
The day that to us was the first of days— 
All the days and years of our lives before it 
Are faintly seen through a shadowy haze ; 
Is it true that for years I lived without you? 
It is hard to believe such a time could be ; 
But a day dawned that gave me to you, heart’s dearest, 
And you to me. 


Could any eyes see it but ours, heart’s dearest, 
The glory that shone on the world that day ? 

Was it only a gloomy October morning, 
With cold winds blowing the leaves away ? 

The gusts that swept through the fading beech-wood 
Were gales from Eden to you and me, 

The leaves fell upon us like blessings, heart’s dearest, 

From every tree. 


Some fairy had been in the wood, heart’s dearest, 
And laid a spell on it, strange and sweet— 
They might have been roses that strewed our pathway, 
Those leaves that rustled beneath our feet. 
What did we care that the leaves were falling ? 
Little we recked that the sky was grey, 
For the sun had risen on our lives, heart’s dearest, 
To shine for aye. 


Spring is the time for the birds, heart’s dearest, 
For the cuckoo to call and the lark to sing! 
Summer for roses, and autumn for harvest, 
And “There is a time for everything.”— - 
But for wooing and winning what does it matter, 
Fair summer sunshine or winter grey ? 
Love has all times for his own, heart’s dearest, 
And every day. 


Yet we would not go back to that day, heart’s dearest, 
For the loss would be more than the gain would be; 

The love in our hearts has grown stronger and deeper, 
Mine for you, darling, and yours for me.— 

The light that illumined the wood that mornin; 
Shines clearer now on our onward way ; 

For life and death we are one, heart’s dearest, 

Since that glad day. 




















THE OFFICER’S BUTTON. 


By ConsTancE McEwen, AuTHOR OF “Gin A Bopy MEET A Bopy.” 


OUTHSEA never looked better than on that afternoon. It was 

between four and five o’clock, and a perfect sky made a perfect 

‘background to the Isle of Wight, which stood out distinctly in the 
distance. 

Woods creeping down to the sea, and that sea bathed in this 

glorious sunlight, smiling back at those woods ‘with its happiest smile, 

_as if the appointed bounds, which might hold it in check to-morrow, 
had never fretted or held it back from the lawless exercise of its 
gigantic will. Houses clustering thickly here and there; church 
steeples pointing upwards; range of cliffs and wide expanse of downs 
—verily it looked a sort of El Dorado land over there. 

“The heart of the island must look fair enough to-day,” thought 
Reine Crawshay, as she strolled across the common towards the sea- 
wall, which forms one of the most fashionable promenades of South- 
sea. For here you can walk close to the sea, which at high tide is 
rippling at your feet ; and from here you see many a Trooper come 
sailing along, bearing the English flag proudly enough, as with the 
slow stately movement which seems peculiar to troopers, they pass on 
to the east or west, as the case may be, their decks sown with red, like 
a field of poppies. And from here you can watch the steamers 
crossing and recrossing to Ryde, and the yachts cutting along or at 
anchor ; or if you are interested in the last and most subtle manner of 
warfare, you can study torpedo practising. Indeed you can be well 
versed in naval and military tactics in this gay little Southsea, with its 
guns bristling from every nook and corner, and its various objects of 
interest lying but a stone’s throw off in the Portsmouth docks. 

**T think, Tartan, if you had less hair, you might swim across to 
the Wight,” thought Reine aloud ; ‘it looks so near.” 

Tartan gave way to a bark of very deep meaning. Reine was 
smiling at him, and who more observant of smiles or frowns than 
Tartan, the distinguished son of the distinguished champion Piper ; 
a skye-terrier who rejoiced in the smiles of royalty, having paid a 
visit to the Queen at Buckingham Palace, and to the Prince and 
Princess at Marlborough House. 

After this, Tartan felt he had an hereditary right to bark, and to 
bark loudly ; it was all very well for vauriens to muffle up their organs; 
even Tootles, his intimate friend, who hailed from Lancashire, and had 
a pedigree, knew better than to bark in consort with him. 

“This is more charming than London, eh, boys?” said Reine, as 
she threw the bo-peep stick she carried for them to run after. 
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The “ boys” evidently thought so as they bounded off with the 
unrestricted movements plenty of space permits, 

Reine Crawshay had a face of thé “ Burne-Jones” type. You saw 
poetry, perhaps drama, in the changing shifting beauty which encom- 
passed her, impossible to see prose. 

Artists in Rome had declared that Miss Crawshay had a form 
moulded after the Grecian, and hazarded that you might divide her, 
as the Greeks did their perfectly beautiful human figures, into eight or 
ten parts, and she would pass through the ordeal triumphantly. Her 
proportions were faultless, and Mrs. Crawshay, who had been “ going 
round,” as the Americans call it, for some time, listened with some 
pleasure and some displeasure to the artistic whisper, but at last let 
the latter feeling have sway ; for she said : “ Of what avail the Burne- 
Jones face and the Greek form, if Reine will be so fastidious? Why 
can’t she marry Mr. Bevis, who is so persistent and so rich ; or Mr: 
Fortescue, who has pursued her from New York? What does she 
want—a demi-god?” And Reine would lay her finger on her lip 
and smile, when Mrs. Crawshay thus lamented, and say— 

“Yes, a very out-of-the-way, distinguished, bewildering sort of 
demigod. I must feel like Miss Buchanan when she fell in love 
—I’'m going, going, going ——” 

It was then Mrs. Crawshay had shuddered, and felt that for 
Reine, there would, there must be drama. And now the season in 
London was over, and Mrs. and Miss Crawshay were passing a few 
weeks at Southsea before returning to America; for, said Mrs 
Crawshay: “I’m weary of going round, and Reine must find her 
demigod among her own people.” 

Reine had lingered by the sea-wall till the sun had gone down, 
with all those attendant glories of hue which change a landscape into 
a phantasmagoria of shifting beauty, and set one speculating ; while 
winged birds were hovering over the surface of the ocean whispering 
some secret surely of chance or change. 

Regretfully Reine turned away as the cannon boomed out the 
hour of sunset, from the mystic teaching of sky and sea and bird, to 
the prose of furniture, food and intercourse. 

Suddenly Tartan rushed back from a long run on ahead, and 
deposited in wild excitement something small and gleaming at the 
feet of his mistress. 

Stooping down Reine picked it up, and found it to be a regimental’: 
button ; she looked at it curiously. Somehow the button interested» 
her. It seemed as it lay in her soft white hand (for Reine had taken 
off her gloves to examine it more carefully) to appeal to her- 
strangely. 

It was a bright button; it looked new; Reine found herself specu-- 
lating. To whom does it belong? Has it seen much or any service- 
She even sat down on a stone to examine it yet more carefully. 

‘I believe it’s an officer’s button,” she thought. ‘“ I wonder when 
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ae will miss it? He must have lost it to-day; it would hardly look so 
bright if it had been long lying about on this common. The 9— 
were practising this morning. Come, Tartan, this is the only trophy of 
our going round, in which I feel, somehow, particularly interested. You 
have found it, I will keep it; what do you say to this arrangement ? ” 

Tartan looked up, as only Tartan could, the philosophy of a hun- 
dred ages in his deep clear eyes, then barked three approvals, and, 
with the button in her hand, Reine returned to the Queen’s Hotel. 
‘Mrs. Crawshay was sittiag at the open window watching the approach 
of Reine. Impossible not to admire this stately girl! But for the 
demi-god in perspective Mrs. Crawshay’s chaperonings could be over, 
and some rest and happy folding of hands; if only Reine would be 
like other girls, and believe that in the flow of years the ordinary and 
extraordinary come down to the same level. But Reine had no 
arithmetic. 

‘‘ Mamma, I’ve found a treasure,” said Reine, as she entered the room. 

“Ts it a demi-god?” said Mrs. Crawshay, ringing the bell. 

‘“‘ Perhaps é# belongs to one,” said Reine smiling. 

Mrs. Crawshay glanced at the button carelessly, and said : 

** Rubbish ! throw it away.” 

But Reine slipped it into her purse, and murmured something 
about being attached to it. Whereupon Mrs. Crawshay shrugged 
her shoulders and thought: “She will end in comedy, not drama; 
where does she get her high-flown ways? Not from her father, and 
most assuredly not from me.” 

The next day was Sunday, and Mrs. and Miss Crawshay went to 
the Garrison Chapel at Portsmouth. 

‘Such nice music ; and entrance by the private door ; and such a 
brilliant staff, and such a good preacher! All this I have heard from 
Mrs. Twemlow,” said Mrs. Crawshay as she climbed the ramparts 
which lead to the glorious old chapel which was once a hospital, and 
now with its battered flags from end to end of its beautiful aisles is 
one of the most interesting objects of that borough. 

Regiment after regiment was played in, and Mrs. and Miss Craw- 
shay, sitting just behind the officers on parade, felt peculiarly inter- 
ested in the service, which was altogether unique. 

In the corner of the long pew in front of Miss Crawshay sat an 
officer in the uniform of the 97— Highlanders. 

He was distinguished looking. The head of an Apollo in one 
of the Roman galleries would obtrude itself, and all the languor of a 
day spent not long ago amidst these wonders of the world, mingled 
with Reine’s devotions as she caught the untranslatable charm of the 
physical beauty of form, 

In Italy form greets you at every turn; in England it is certainly 

-associated with race ; and Miss Crawshay, perhaps because race is of 
no account in the States, valued generations exceedingly. 

Mr. Bevis and Mr. Fortescue had distressing hands and feet ; their 
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entrances and exits betrayed them. As they moved about in the 
gilded salons to which their wealth had introduced them, you failed to 
discern their generations behind them, the shadowy forms of wigged 
gallants and hooped ladies, the refinement handed down as an inde- 
structible heir-loom through the rolling centuries. 

No money could compensate in Miss Crawshay’s eyes, for these 
subtle, yet charming matters of detail, which consciously or un- 
consciously make or mar the music of a life. 

Like harmony in colour, was this harmony of manner and move- 
ment to Reine Crawshay. She felt she might drive by the side of 
Mr. Bevis or Mr. Fortescue in a golden coach, but she would be con- 
scious of these details; and consciousness of any kind will not lend 
itself to the state of going, going, going in which she had declared 
she wished to find herself. 

The service proceeded, and Reine noticed that the officer who 
sat in the corner of the pew handed a hymn-book to the soldier in a 
chair at his side. Mingling with hér devotions was the thought that 
this distinguished individual had, perchance, a kind heart, and this 
accompaniment to lair noble Miss Crawshay felt to be a matter of 
no small importance. 

The sermon commenced, and the officer’s left shoulder vanished 
and his right came prominently into view as he prepared to listen, 
with his head resting on his hand, to the words of the preacher. 

Miss Crawshay suddenly gave a little start. 

Yes, he had lost a button ; there were two on his right shoulder, and 
there should be three ; there were three on his left shoulder. Unde- 
niably he had lost a button, and as the buttons corresponded with the 
one in her possession, she felt sure that it was his button. She com- 
menced to feel more than ever interested in “‘ the button.” 

The sermon ended, the organ pealed out a grand march, the officers 
moved off to join their companies outside, and Mrs. and Miss 
Crawshay, after watching the various detachments march past to their 
respective bands, returned to the Queen’s Hotel. 

On the next day Miss Crawshay took ‘the button” to a jeweller, 
and had it arranged as a stud for her collar ; and when Mrs. Crawshay 
noticed it, she merely said, “I’m attached to it.” 

“Mr. Bevis or Mr. Fortescue would give you ‘ropes of pearls,’ 
Reine, and yet you will wear an old button picked up oma floating 
bog.” 

“It was Tartan’s present to me, mamma, and Tartan is so sen- | 
sitive.” 

Mrs, Crawshay once more said ‘* Rubbish |” 


On the Wednesday following, the band of the R.M.A. was to play 
at the E —— Barracks, and. gay little: Mrs. Twemlow came flying 
into the Crawshays’ sitting-room ‘to drag them hither. 

“Such a splendid band, Reine. Everybody goes, and you must 
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come. Now, make haste; put on your most esthetical costume, 
and let us Americans show the English how to dress, I assure you 
somebody said I was a ca¢”—(Mrs. Twemlow affected a stammering 
lisp when it suited her)—“ because I said that the English aristocracy 
would marry into American families more than ever now that there 
is so much intercourse between the nations, and I was called a cat 
again. Was it not very exasperating ?” 

“ Very,” said Reine, laughing. ‘I suppose I may take the boys?” 

“The boys! What boys?” said Mrs. Twemlow, aghast. 

““ Why Tartan and Tootles.” 

“Not if I’m coming,” said Mrs. Twemlow, fixing her pince-nez, 
* Don’t you know that I’m a cat /” 

Mrs. Twemlow’s vivacity in no way diminished when they reached 
the barracks. She drew her chair close to Reine’s and commenced a 
running commentary on everybody. She was un peu moqueuse, but 
never ill-natured; and Reine, as she sat in the drowsy light of the 
waning summer, felt half amused, and half disdainful of the prattle 
at her ear. F 

Rags of rosy clouds were travelling westwards, the sea had fallen 
asleep to its own music, a bowed figure in a boat might have been 
telling his beads ; the scene shifted. Reine was back in Rome, she 
was watching the sun-set from a grand old palace, which had a 
garden sloping to the Tiber, the scent of orange trees and cyprus, 
the shade of palms was about her; Mrs. Twemlow’s prattle became 
less and less distinct, and Reine’s “ Burne-Jones” expression more 
and more intense. 

“ A cat may look at a king, Reine—did you ever hear that proverb ? 
There is a calm dignity about it, savouring of Plato, the only man who 
has ever seen two sides to everything.” 

“ Heard what ?” said Reine, turning her eyes in leisurely fashion 
from those hurrying westward clouds to the contemplation of the last 
thing in bonnets which crowned Mrs. Twemlow. 

“ About the ca¢ and the king,” said Mrs. Twemlow. “ But seriously, 
in practical England we hear of cafches ; now in America we are far 
too simple a folk to know the meaning of such terms. However, if 
you want to explain anything, show it demonstratively. Here comes 
a catch ; the despair of chaperons. He possesses those worldly sur- 
roundings women are supposed to covet: estates in England and 
Scotland, a title in prospect; but oh, a mind which as yet 
retains the indifferentism of a Socrates as regards marrying, for he 
declares whether he marry or not he will repent it. And when a man 
takes to philosophy you may reckon him as lost amongst the tran- 
scendentals. However, a cat may look at a king, and as I’m the cat 
par excellence, I shall avail myself of my feline privileges, and in a few 
minutes (for-I see he is making his way towards us) I will- introduce 
him to the Florentine American, as you are termed in Southsea. 
Sarah is with him. Sarah is his aide-de-camp.” 
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“What do you mean?” said Reine. 

‘* What do I mean, Miss Crawshay ? Sarah is a sub in the same 
regiment as Captain Greville, and I think it must be because he is so 
round and rosy that he is honoured with the distinguished friend- 
ship of our military philosopher.” After this, Reine did glance 
towards the spot from whence the Atalantean shoulders were approach- 
ing, and recognised, in mufti, the owner of “the button.” 

Mrs. Twemlow speedily made Captain Greville known to Miss 
Crawshay, whose hand he noticed, as she inclined her head, sought 
her collar hurriedly, and even nervously, in a faint endeavour to hide 
the hapless button under the white lace muffler she had just tossed 
about her throat. 

“Let me help you, Reine; you are cold,” said Mrs. Twemlow, 
kindly, “the lace has caught somewhere. But what is this? an 
officer’s button worn as a stud! a novel idea.” 

Captain Greville saw Miss Crawshay crimson, and wondered; and 
wondering, speculated ; and speculating, became convinced that there 
was a romance attached to the button, and then fell to envying the 
object of theromance. The “ Burne-Jones” face and the Greek form 
had not escaped the critical eyes of Captain Greville, even though 
he was so immersed in transcendental philosophies. 

“Tell us all about the button, Reine,” said Mrs. Twemlow, mis- 
chievously. ‘Captain Greville is quite as curious as I am, only he is 
not a Yankee.” 

“* Not so fortunate,” said Captain Greville. 

Mrs. Crawshay here broke in. ‘Imagine Reine wearing such 
rubbish! She picked it up on the common, I believe, and has taken a 
romantic fancy to it; but nobody can account for Reine’s predilec- 
tions.” 

Captain Greville looked down, his chin resting on his hands as 
they clasped his stick ; here was a clue to the romantic acrostic. 

Mrs. Twemlow talked in vain both to him and at him, his replies 
were vague and absent. Soon after, he bade the ladies adieu. 

“T don’t think him a king any longer,” said Mrs. Twemlow as she 
watched his retreating figure ; “and I think a cat wouldn’t hardly care 
to look at him. Sarah seemed quite crushed by the indifferentism of 
his chief. I shall not fail to ask Sarah the raison d’étre.” 

“A man who looks at his boots is no good at all,” said 
Mrs, Crawshay. She thought it extremely dro// that anybody should 
be absorbed in the contemplation of their boots when a “ Burne- 
Jones” face was beside them ; Yankee eyes were more appreciative. 


Several days passed and Reine saw nothing further of the owner of 
the button ; but one afternoon a servant left a small parcel for Miss 
Crawshay, and, on opening it, Reine found the fac-simile of her 
button wrought in gold, flashing with diamonds, and arranged as a 
collar stud. 
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An exquisite smile curled Reine’s lips. Captain Greville had not 
only discovered the loss of his button, but the owner of it. 

“Do you think Mr. Bevis or Mr. Fortescue could have been so 
original, mamma?” said Reine, as she tapped significantly the new 
stud she had not hesitated to place in her collar. “Ah! I’m very 
much afraid that, like Miss Buchanan, I am going, going, going.” 

Mrs. Crawshay murmured something about gozmg to New Orleans 
next week ; she dreaded the impending drama. 

‘“* What about the stud ?” said Mrs. Twemlow later on, as she held a 
cup of translucent china in her slim white hand, and sipped sou- 
chong. ‘Of course I know who sent it—the despair of chaperons. 
Widows are supposed to be dangerous; if they are, ’tis because they 
are confident, and confidence robs itself in some sort of power. But 
Captain Greville has failed to see my attractions—I conclude he has 
found some in you.” 

‘Perhaps so,” said Reine. 

“He would not, Reine, unless you were altogether out-of-the-way ; 
I suppose you are altogether out-of-the-way. I know your tea-gowns 
are. Yes, I guess he thinks so.” 

‘** Perhaps so,” Reine repeated. 

‘“‘ She is so indifferent, is she not ?” continued Mrs, Twemlow, ad- 
dressing herself to Mrs. Crawshay. 

‘* Indifferent to poor Mr. Bevis and Mr. Fortescue,” said Mrs. Craw- 
shay. ‘These men will be presidents, some day.” 

** Don’t telescope them,” said Mrs. Twemlow. 

Reine laughed, and Mrs. Crawshay joined in, though she failed to 
catch the full flavour of Mrs. Twemlow’s joke. 

“If duplicate individuals could be telescoped, they would be less 
untidy,” continued Mrs. Twemlow. ‘A friend of mine has ten 
daughters ; now supposing they could be doubled up like a telescope, 
what a blessing it would be. There are eight thousand more women 
than men in the parish in which I reside! Let me examine the stud.” 

“I would rather not,” said Reine, laughing. 

“Why?” 

‘Examinations are the destroyers of luxuriant fancy. I detest 
microscopes.” 

“Captain Greville knows how to design. Reine, do you think 
philosophy will prove stronger than love ?” 

“Love should prove stronger than philosophy. But is Captain 
Greville in love ?” said Reine. 

“Mrs. Crawshay, I protest. Tis a pity your daughter will not 
marry a future president ; she would be inimitable in New York.” 

“It has been my dearest hope,” said Mrs. Crawshay. 

‘Statuary destroyed my eye for form,” said Reine. ‘ You should 


have avoided Rome, mamma.” 


‘I suppose you have noticed the setting of Captain Greville’s head, 
Reine ?” said Mrs. Twemlow. 
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“‘T should have failed to profit by my artistic studies had I not.” 

Mrs. Twemlow sipped tea and was silent; then said: 

‘* Some ladies said I was a cat; were they right ?” 

“As much right as wrong, I expect,” said Reine, carelessly. 
“ Balance is everything.” 

“There are moments when it is difficult to maintain one’s balance. 
I suppose, Reine, you never lose yours ?” 

Reine’s hand sought the back of head. 

“I perceive,” said Mrs. Twemlow. ‘‘ Morality lurks in that direc- 
tion! Mrs. Crawshay, from every point of view, I think*Reine ought 
to be the future president’s wife! she has no confusion of sentiment, 
knows nothing of dalliance, that idle pastime which eats into our 
vitals, and, alas, corrupts us. I often think the birds are wiser than 
we, for each year they build in the same trees, and are faithful to the 
same spot.” 

Then Mrs. Twemlow glanced remorsefully at her wedding-ring, and 
even sighed. Captain Twemlow was a memory, and she had to shake 
herself into faithfulness to that memory. 

The reflection, like the sigh, was spasmodic. That over, she took 
up the translucent china cup once more, and this time fell to ex- 
amining it with the eye of a connoisseur, and glided into art talk 
from old china to lacquer. Then, before leaving, she caught Reine’s 
hands, and said : ‘‘ We must go to the band to-morrow, for if you are 
to return to New Orleans next week, time is short ; there is only one 
thing shorter, and that is ——-” but with a wave of her hand and a 
flash from her eyes, she was gone with her sentence incomplete. 


Captain Greville found himself about an hour too soon at the 
E Barracks the following day. As he paced up and down the 
parade ground, he repeated to himself his reversed opinion with 
regard to Socrates ; 4e was now a misanthropical fellow, and he should 
not follow his advice; for did he, Captain Greville, take a wife, he 
should not repent it. 

‘My dear Reine, the Grand Prix is here, and absolutely without 
Sarah,” said Mrs. Twemlow, who had fidgeted the Crawshays to 
E also long before the band commenced. 

Captain Greville’s steel-grey eyes at once sought “the button.” 
Yes, there it was, with no impeding muffler to hide the flash of diamond 
or the gleam of gold. He flushed red under his bronzed skin, and 
certainly held Reine’s hand one second longer than Mrs. Twemlow’s. 
He began to understand something Socrates did of—the ecstasies of 
a human affection. Mrs. Twemlow suddenly found Mrs. Crawshay a 
very interesting companion; so interesting that she could but lend her- 
self to the illumination that lady cast on storms and tempests both 
predicted and fulfilled. She even sympathised over the horrors of the 
mal de mer, and joined in a woeful examination of Mrs. Crawshay’s 
stout little members, as, pointing oracularly at them, Mrs. Crawshay 
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declared that she, for one, trusted implicitly to none other form of 
conveyance. Nay, Mrs. Twemlow went further in self-immolation, 
for she said: “I think they have ‘gone round’ so successfully that 
you should let them rest a little in this borough.” 

Meanwhile, Reine was listening to words which seemed for the 
first time to be vascular and alive; words to which a thousand 
hitherto unawakened pulses were beating. Captain Greville’s 
phrases clothed themselves in a thousand forms. He was subtle, 
simple, passionate, without ceremony and yet full of the most delicate 
ceremony, ahd this at the touch of what was undecipherable. 

“Tartan found ‘the button,’ did he?” at last he said; and some of 
the passion of his glance absolutely fell on the grizzly coat of the 
skye. ‘‘ Tartan shall no more go to New Orleans than his mistress 
shall go. If this style of courtship does not suit you, I can but try 
another ; but though I try ten thousand styles, remember I shall use 
the same text. Buonaparte said the Austrians don’t know the value 
of time; I do know its value. You must never go to New Orleans.” 

Reine had demanded a bewildering demi-god. The bewildering . 
demi-god had come at her bidding, and the demi-god gave her no 
time to make answer, for he swept her along on the mad current 
of these living, breathing words, which were intoxicating her senses 
like the fragrance of ground sown with the pale rare beauty of the 
Daturas flower. 

** You see, it is, it must be destiny,” he exclaimed vehemently. “If 
Tartan had not found my button, there would have been no link 
between us ; but—” (and here he laughed, half anxiously, half gladly, 
wholly self-forgetfully)—“ I see a—great deal in this simple circum- 
stance; and for Tartan’s sake””—/(the distinguished Captain Greville 
was brought very low)—“ you will not say Nay to the owner of the 
button ?” 

Miss Crawshay, regardless of her zsthetical costume, caught Tar- 
tan up, and whispered in happy confusion in his feathered ear: 

“We never could say Nay to a demi-god, could we, Tartan?” 
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DULCIBELLA. 


Y horse was dead beat and its driver, I suspected, had imbibed 
a good deal too much. I oped he was taking me in the right 
direction, but had my misgivings. You see I was new to London at 
that time and quite incapable of giving him positive instructions as to 
the way he should go—even if he would have paid any attention to 
them. It was exasperating. Here was the evening slipping fast away, 
and I had particularly wished to be early at the Tylers’ At Home. I 
wanted to see something of my old chum Wat and his wife, the “ little 
country beauty,” of whom he had been wont to rave once upon a 
time. She had beén out when I called on arriving in town. 

It was getting later and later. On we jogged through miles and 
miles, as it seemed, of unrecognisable streets and squares, Threats 
and expostulations were alike unavailing with Cabby. 

Goliath Square, at last, thank goodness ! and—after driving three 
times round it—Gath Street. A line of carriages, a distant sound of 
the cornet in the Myosotis valse, a house in a general state of illumi- 
nation—there we were at last. I thankfully paid and dismissed Cabby, 
and two minutes later found myself in the centre of a surging 
mass of brilliant toilettes ascending the staircase by slow degrees. 

On the landing I paused to bow and murmur an inane something 
to a peacock-green-and-gold hostess ‘ Watty’s sweet country 
maiden, his little Lucy !” thought I with inward amazement, as I con- 
templated the dark, stout, sleepy, Israelitish belle before me. “ Forty, 
if she’s a day. Twelve stone, if she weighs an ounce. Where's 
Watty, I wonder?” 

The music in the adjoining apartment ceased, and there was an 
outward rush of dancers. 

‘* Matilda, my dear, you should keep this husband of yours in better 
order! Such things he has been saying,” giggled a sportive old lady 
in gorgeous apparel to my hostess. “I sazd I'd tell you.” 

‘“‘ Don’t, Mrs. Bowker! Don’t destroy our domestic peace,” said 
a stout, bald gentleman in a white waistcoat, with feigned agonies of 
apprehension. ‘Hullo, Marmaduke !—You haven’t seen our boy, 
Marmy, since he went to college, have you, Mrs. Bowker ?” 

A slim and supercilious youth approached and bowed. I stared 
in dumb dismay. Matilda? The bald-headed man? “Our boy, 
Marmy”? What did it all mean? A ghastly suspicion dawned on 
me and fast grew to acertainty. J was in the wrong house. What 
should I do? What dd people do in such circumstances? To bolt 
insanely was my first impulse, but wiser thoughts prevailed. I would 
face it out for ten minutes longer, and then leave in time to present 
myself at the Tylers’. My hostess evidently considered me one of 
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Marmaduke’s undistinguishable gentlemen friends ; Marmaduke most 
likely thought me one of his mother’s acquaintances. Meanwhile, for 
fear of accidents, I had better keep clear of meeting Marmaduke. and 
his mother together. 

I sauntered into the ball-room and amused myself by sorting out 
Marmaduke’s set and his mother’s. The dance ended. “May I 
introduce you to a partner for the next?” drawled someone unexpect- 
edly at my elbow. ‘‘ Mr.—a—a—?” “Smith,” I suggested ; ‘“ thanks, 
I don’t valse.” ‘It’s a square,” said Marmaduke. I felt the necessity 
of awakening no suspicion, so I resignedly followed him to the other 
end of the room, where sat in low meditation a superior creature in 
spectacles and cropped hair. ‘Thanks. She was engaged for the 
next, but any other.” I hate grasping girls, so I took her card, a 
blank with one exception, and inscribed my name against a dance at 
a safe distance; and then, with a thankful heart, turned to retreat, 
when I found myself face to face with My Destiny. 

Yes, there she was, in white, with a crown of daisies and butter- 
cups, and the sweetest, most bewitching of dear little faces, and brown 
curls about her ears, and wide open, innocent blue eyes, looking full 
at me—the darling! Iseized on Marmaduke. ‘The young lady— 
in the window—introduce me, will you?” I stammered. 

“With pleasha,” said he, as coolly as if I had asked him for change 
for five shillings, instead of a passport to paradise. 

“No, she was zo¢ engaged, but she ated quadrilles.” 

“So do I,” I replied confidentially, and immediately appropriated 
the seat next hers. On the other side was a drowsy, inattentive 
chaperon in ruby velvet. We were practically téte-a-téte. Ah, those 
Lancers ! Shall I ever hear them again without being haunted by the 
artless little stream of chatter to which they played the accompani- 
ment? So young, so fresh, so unsophisticated! She told me all 
about her home in the country, her pony, her lessons and her cross 
governess who led her such a life about speaking French ; about 
Bobby, and the scrapes Bobby got into in his holidays ; and how capi- 
tally Bobby could imitate Mademoiselle being frightened by a cow. 
Bobby was the vicar’s son; I ated him, though he was but fourteen. 
I drew her out, of course, but then she drew me out too. I had 
never been so brilliant, so eloquent, in all my life. I felt the courage 
of a man in a mask. 

It was a shame to impose on her (my name is zo¢ Smith), but I meant 
to make full confession by-and-bye. A fiend in human form appeared 
to spoil our happiness, and carried her off fora polka. Nevermind; 7 
had the next dance and could stand and gaze at her meanwhile. 

Quoth one old lady at my elbow to another: “Nice little thing she 
seems. I didn’t think she was out.” 

“Oh, dearno. Her aunt Jane begged to be allowed to bring her 
here to-night just for once. They all leave town to-morrow.” 

“ Quite an heiress, isn’t she?” ‘ Old —— (I couldn’t catch what, 
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it had four syllables, and sounded like Dickory Dock) died worth 
a quarter of a million, and she was his only grandchild.” 

They changed the conversation, stupid old things—but my dance 
was coming, and came at last. We valsed and valsed; her step and 
mine went as one; then I took her for an ice; and then we sat and 
talked in the conservatory—an excrescence over the portico where 
there was just room for us two and a chinese lantern. 

“This was her first ball—and her last,” with a deep, deep sigh. 
‘‘ She liked it?” ‘Oh! so much now—not at first, before she knew 
anybody. Papa wouldn’t let her go out any more—he hated balls 
himself, but liked company at home.” ‘* Might 7 come and see her?” 
‘Oh, yes. She was sure I might. She would introduce meto Aunt 
Jane presently. Didn’t I even know her name? How absurd! It 
was—Did I wish to hear her Christian and surname?” ‘ Most 
certainly I did.” ‘‘ Well, then—now I wouldn’t think it silly—Dul- 
cibella. Did Ilikeit?” ‘“ Zzke it? I thought it Zovely/” “Did I 
like Dulcie or Bella best, for short?” ‘* Dulcie,” I thought. So did 
she, but everybody wou/d call her Bella. 

“Might J call her Dulcie—some day?” ‘‘ Well, perhaps—perhaps— 
How sé//y I was! What was my name? Something Horrid she was 
sure.” ‘Gerald St. Alban.” ‘No, really? How pretty!” “ Didshe 
think J/rs. Gerald St. Alban sounded as pretty?” ‘Of course, she 
did. Was it really and truly my name, and had I a wife?” “No, I 
hadn’t a wife. I never might have a wife, for I never could, would, 
or should ¢hink of anyone in the world re 

Here Marmaduke stuck his simpering little face in on us. 

“* Our dance, I think,” presenting his elbow to Dulcie. 

So off she went with a sad look in her pretty blue eyes, and I stayed 
behind gaping ecstatically at the chinese lantern, like a love-stricken 
young idiot, as I was. 

I heard the music ceasing and emerged into the ball-room. There, 
at the far end, was Dulcibella and Aunt Jane’s red satin back bowing 
adieu to our hostess. I made a desperate dash across the formidable 
vacant centre space. A little knot of two or three couples intercepted 
me. Dulcibella’s daisies and butter-cups were just visible descending 
the stairs. I struggled frantically after them. 

They were at the front door when I reached the hall. I seized a 
hat, any hat, no matter who’s, a carriage door banged—I dashed out 
and upset a mob of small boys—the carriage lamps were twinkling 
far down the street—I ran and ran—the carriage turned a corner—I 
turned a corner too—there it was ahead—an intelligent hansom 
overtook me. I sprang in, pointing breathlessly to the carriage. “ All 
right, sir!” and away we went, now losing, now gaining, now almost 
up with them, now lost altogether, and the hansom stopped at the far 
side of Philistia Park, miles away from everywhere. 

‘* My horse can’t do no more, sir. Thirty shillings if yow please, 
and not much for a fancy job like this.” 
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What canI do? I’ve advertised in the Agony Column: 

“Dulcie. Pray, pray, send your address to Gerald, at Messrs. So 
and So.” 

“First Ball. Are we wever to meet again. G. St. A. Send 
address &c., &c.” 

I’ve gone vainly through the Court Guide and London Directory 
in search of names that sound like Dickory Dock (but ¢iat might 
have belonged to her maternal grandfather after all). I’ve consulted 
a Private Inquiry office. I’ve haunted town till I’m supposed to be 
a detective myself. The Wat Tylers declare that there was no ball 
in Gath Street that night but their own. Can it have been a dream? 
Was I never received by Matilda and introduced by Marmaduke to 
the severe young person in spectacles ? 

I shall go mad if this uncertainty continues. Editor! Reader! 
Help me. Think over all your acquaintance and if you know a ° 
stout gentleman in a white waistcoat, with a son at college and a wife 
addicted to green-and-gold, called Matilda, just ask them if they don’t 
remember Smith who came uninvited to their ball on the fifth of last 
May, and implore them to tell him for pity’s sake Who and Where is 
Dulcibella ? 


OPEC RS 


THE POET OF THE FUTURE. 


WHERE is he who shall sing when we are gone? 
And what is teaching him ? 

Are they pleasant fields that he gazes on? 
Or city byways dim? 


Has he a home where they love and praise ? 
Is he a lonely boy ? 

Does he know the rich man’s levelled ways ? 
Or poor folks’ rugged joy ? 


Whose is the word that shall wake his mind, 
And give his life its aim ? 

Where is the maid whom his heart shall find ? 
What is his comrade’s name ? 


God knows the boy who shall some day sing, 
And what his songs shall be. 

But the blessing or curse that he shall bring 
May rest with you or me! 


I. F. M. 
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SHE MET HIS GLANCE DEFIANTLY, BUT ALREADY HER COURAGE BEGAN TO FAIL HER. 





